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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 


La not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. | is as close as the near- 
Kf yk : 


est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 
PA » 
- BAKERY PROVED 


Wnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


















Trade Mark 


PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals’’ into 
regular customers. 









PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 






DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
preéducts more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 















FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED" FLOURS. 
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Well-marked we. 


Highway to Reliable a 


i | OCCIDENT 
— 100% 
Bakery Flour! sil 
ROYAL PATENT 
There’s a Russell-Miller flour for every baking 4 ~ 
need .. . each one completely reliable because th RELIABLE 
it has been milled to do a specific job, (and do . 
it right!). These, and other Russell-Miller oe ae 
brands, each one an outstanding flour for a 4 SUNBURST 
special purpose, greatly simplify any problem Ay 
of flour selection you may have. 
Write, wire or phone; a qualified represent- 
ative will be glad to call to tell you what you 


want to know about any of Russell-Miller’s 
fine flours. 
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a  RUSSELE-MILLER MILLING (1) a 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Uniformity 


the priceless ail in flour 


/f 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie an 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker spong 
100% soft wheat graham 


d doughnut flour 


e flour 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
* 


FLOUR DEPT. 


FEED DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "Y%r4° 























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Uniformity is a major requirement 
of good bakery flour . .. and 
POLAR BEAR flour has a long 
record of such standardized per- 
formance. 


FOUNDED BY 















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















Centennial FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country ond 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S:- MOST MODERN 


° MILLS AT SPOKANE ~- WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE~ PORTLAND 





Complete Grain 









Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 205." 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 

















sock” “BLODGETT’S” RYE cis 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH ® AMARILLO 
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where in the world... 





..could you find better location for a flour mill? 
LOCATED FOR SELECT-ABILITY — The Beardstown Mills 


brings you flour made of wheat from all three major wheat pro- 
ducing areas ... selected discriminately from districts producing 


the wheats most suitable for quality baking. 


LOCATED FOR DEPENDABILITY — Selection and blend- 
ing of the best wheats available under strict laboratory control 
assures you of the quality and uniformity necessary to bake a 
bread customers will demand. 


LOCATED FOR DELIVER-ABILITY — This select flour is 
brought to you quicker not only because of our excellent trans- 
portation facilities, but also because our shipments have fewer 


gateways... fewer terminals to go through before reaching you. 
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GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


ia alive ME Ge latte ls 








ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








Hv ing 








MIiLiLs AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 

















— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 

WISDOM to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES @ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





THERE'S a new crop year just ahead.4 Again this 
year, as in every year in the past, we will be milling 
I-H flours from the finest, the choicest of hard winter 
wheats. Our wheat buyers who have years of exper- 
ience, our chemists who are experts, our laboratory 
aii aii technicians who are skilled bakers—all combine their 

Cheapest Food efforts to select the grain with just the right baking 
characteristics. You can rely on I-H always to be 
in the forefront of quality. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D.27 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS if “ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
LL Vaz 


CANADIAN CREAM OF Waa’, MONARCH 





SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


Robin Hood Flour tines _ 
“ 


Mills Limited 














g 
Raa | 


punts THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


A NTREA . ( ( ¢ 





















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | ® UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 








CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 








> 


* 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods is Milling Co., L deend 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


fetes 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


A. 
nd 








, aa 
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PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
~" ‘ ‘ ur Pd _ _ ‘ a] 
Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DalLy Bakers Fle FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Marsu & McLENNAN erated 


INCORPORATEQ 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


r . To improve bakeshop performance 
Transportation Insurance on Flour : Pe 


Against All Risks 


Chicago » New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 

















fe FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


ST RAT TO N G RAI N COM PANY It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
I —— - 


oq Your wheat supplier may have the best of intentions 

fe but if his facilities are limited he may not be able to 

| serve you properly. Our ten million bushel elevator 

permits accurate binning of wheat of top milling and 
baking qualities. Call Grand 7070. 


BURR | BR MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


a ooperatine MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. a «. c. mar.’ 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH —_E. M. SUMMERS 
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SELECTION Careful, scientific wheat selection from 
start to finish of each crop year. 
( seen Mince a 
CONTROL These in turn are governed 


by a central products con- 
trol laboratory. 


Each mill has its own laboratory. 


























UNIFORMITY 
With Cream Loaf, you take no chances on seasonal vari- 
ations, intolerance or mixing time . . . every bag gives you Che a! 
h j 1 f . AM Lo 
the same precisely controlled performance in any season. FLo  OAF 
j Métcigy - ti} 
i 
“Se | 
- 
Makes appetizing, fine-textured, silky 
PERFORMANCE loaves with a brilliant white crumb 
color. 
POPULARITY 


Cream Loaf is one of the largest-selling brands of bakery 
flour in America, because bakers everywhere know that 
this premium product consistently measures right up 
to their baking skill. 





Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 







GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Minneapolis 


Set for 1955 
MNF Meeting 


CHICAGO — The 1955 convention 
of the Millers National Federation 
will be held in Minneapolis, accord- 
ing to a recent decision of the execu- 
tive committee. The dates will prob- 
ably be May 12-13, with the head- 
quarters hotel yet to be announced. 

This will be only the third time 
in forty years that an annual con- 
vention of the federation will be held 
outside of Chicago. The 1938 meet- 
ing took place in St. Louis, and the 
one in 1922 in Kansas City. However, 
during the first 10 years in the Fed- 
eration’s history which began in 1902, 
the convention location was on a ro- 
tation basis. 

The decision to take next year’s 
meeting out of Chicago was largely 
prompted by comments on the part 
of many members that “we've been 
meeting in the same place too long.” 
Several cities were considered for the 
1955 convention, but most of the suit- 
able facilities were booked up except 
in Minneapolis, the federation noted. 
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$100,000 Loss Caused 
By Oklahoma Blaze 


CLAREMORE, OKLA.—The Frank 
O'Bannon feed mill elevator here was 
destroyed by fire July 13. Loss of 
the 100 foot high 30-year-old eleva- 
tor was expected to exceed $100,000. 
It was insured for $75,000. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

2,500,000 BU. EXPANSION 

SALINA, KANSAS—The C & G 
Grain Co. is making plans for build- 
ing 32 additional elevator tanks’ 3% 
miles northwest of here at the firm's 
location. The new tanks will double 
the Salina firm’s present capacity, 
making a total storage space of five 
million bushels. The tanks will be 
completed for the 1954 harvest, ac- 
cording to Allen Magdeburg, man- 
ager. 











’ Flour Sales Hold Up Better 


Than Wheat in U. S. Export 
Trade, IWA Records Show 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The integrity of 
U.S. flour brand names has never 
been more clearly established than 
in the official evidence of Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement sales this 
year. 

Total U.S. sales under the IWA 
in the current crop year are down 
considerably from last year, but the 
drop in wheat sales has been much 
sharper than the flour sales decline. 
Also, percentage-wise, flour this year 
accounts for a considerably larger 
proportion of the IWA sales volume 
than it did last year. 

The comparison between U.S. flour 
sales and bulk wheat sales clearly 
aflirms the repeated assertions of 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, that the 


solid base for U.S. wheat exports 
rests in the export of flour when 
competition gets tough. During re- 


cent congressional committee hear- 
ings on foreign aid programs, Mr. 





Law Poses Potential Trade Threat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The heat wave, 
subsequent drouth conditions and 
politics combine to focus attention on 
the impending drouth relief program 
and precedents that can be estab- 
lished as the government acts under 
certain provisions of the so-called 
surplus disposal act. 

A new drouth relief program is 
now under study at Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service headquarters. 

Providing for distribution of gov- 
ernment commodities for relief of 
distress is Section 301 of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, otherwise known 
as the surplus disposal act. This is 
now fully enacted into law through 
the President’s signature. 

Section 301 

Before noting precedent - setting 
possibilities, it is necessary to read 
the provisions of Section 301 of this 
law. They are as follows: 

“Section 301. Section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘Notwithstanding the fore- 
going, the Corporation, on such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary 
may deem in the public interest, shall 
make available any farm commodity 
or product thereof owned or con- 
trolled by it for use in relieving dis- 
tress (1) in any area of the U.S. de- 
clared by the President to be an acute 
distress area because of unemploy- 
ment or other economic cause if the 
President finds that such use will 
not displace or interfere with normal 
marketing of agricultural commodi- 
ties, and (2) in connection with any 
major disaster determined by the 
President to warrant assistance by 
the federal government under Pubiic 
Law 875, 8lst Congress, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 1855). Except on a reim- 
bursable basis, the Corporation shall 
not bear any costs in connection with 
making such commodity available be- 


yond the cost of the commodities to 
the corporation in store and the han- 
dling and transportation costs in 
making delivery of the commodity to 
designated agencies at one or more 
central locations in each state’.” 
Under this provision CSS is now 


contemplating a drouth relief pro- 
gram through which CCC would 
make available its stocks of feed 


grains to feeders or feed consumers 
who have been certified by CSS coun- 
ty committees as eligible for this as- 
sistance. At CSS it is planned to 
make CCC commodities available to 
such certified consumers through dol- 
lar certificates up to a certain per- 
centage of their feed requirements to 
be determined by CSS. These dollar 
certificates would entitle the holder 
to an equivalent dollar value of com- 
modities in CCC stocks as announced 


in the monthly domestic sales price 
list. These certificates would be ne- 
gotiable through trade channels for 
replacement of the commodities sold 
to the feeder by the trade. 

Currently there are being held dis- 
cussions with trade representatives 
William F. Brooks of the National 
Grain Trade Council, Ray B. Bowden 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn.; Roy Hendrickson of the 
National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives; and William Diamond of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn.—as to the aims and purposes 
of CSS. 

No Direct Distribution 

CSS officials believe that they can 
fend off any demand for direct dis- 
tribution of CCC surpluses of feed 


(Continued on page 12) 





U.S. Focuses More Attention 
On Export Commodity Quality 


WASHINGTON—Within the next 
few months the government will be 
paying increasing attention to the 
quality of all kinds of U.S. exports 
of agricultural surpluses. 

The first indication of this activity 
in the grain and soybean field is the 
forthcoming departure for western 
Europe of Earl C. Corey, Foreign 
Agricultural Service marketing spe- 
cialist who is to be assigned primarily 
the task of investigating the condi- 
tion of U.S. shipments of grain on 
arrival in Europe. 

In addition, Mr. Corey is expected 
to analyze over-all requirements and 
problems of the foreign buyers in 
connection with U.S. grain shipments. 

The phase of government activity 
has been prompted by repeated com- 
plaints by foreign buyers on the qual- 
ity of U.S. grain shipments — com- 
plaints which may probably arise in 
large part from a lack of understand- 


ing of U.S. federal grain standards 
as compared with Canadian grain 
standards. Another aspect of the fed- 
eral grain standards which is believed 
not te be fully understood is the U.S. 
problem of differing classes of wheat, 
which has resulted in an entirely dif- 
ferent treatment of U.S. grain stand- 
ard procedure from that of Canada. 


Better Success with Flour 

Government officials, in comment- 
ing on the better success of the flour 
milling industry in maintaining ex- 
ports under the International Wheat 
Agreement, cite the ability of the 
miller to maintain as his goal the in- 
tegrity of brand name quality as an 
influential factor in this achievement, 
whereas by the very nature of the 
federal grain standards and the mer- 


chandising methods of the domestic 


grain trade, consistency of quality in 


(Continued on page 12) 


Fakler maintained that there should 
be written into the law a _ provision 
that not less than 25% of U.S. ex- 
ports should be in the form of flour, 


Larger Share 

The record for the past year fully 
confirms the Fakler contention, for 
the IWA record shows that U.S, flour 
sales so far in the 1953-54 year 
amount to almost 25% of the U.S. 
total, and they have fallen only mod- 
erately as the world market faces 
heavy surpluses of wheat in all ex- 
porting areas. 

At the same time in 1953, flour 
sales amounted to only about 13% 
of the U.S. IWA total, although, of 
course the total volume was larger. 

Through July 6 U.S. sales under 
the IWA amounted to 105,779,000 bu. 
Of this amount, flour accounted for 
24,399,000 bu. in wheat equivalent, 
or about 23% of the total. 

Through July 7 of the previous 
year, U.S. sales under the IWA 
amounted to 245,561,000 bu. Of this 
amount, flour accounted for 32,712,- 
000 bu. in wheat equivalent, or about 
13% of the total. 


Smaller Decrease 


Thus, it may be seen that flour has 
shown a much smaller sales drop this 
year than bulk wheat, going from 
32.7 million bushels during the same 
period in 1952-53 to 24.4 million bush- 
els so far this year. Wheat, on the 
other hand, dropped from 212.8 mil- 
lion bushels to 81.4 million bushels, 

A condition similar to that for the 
U.S. is noted for all exporting na- 
tions. For all exports for all nations, 
in approximately the first 11 months 
of the 1953-54 IWA year, flour ac- 
counted for about 23% of the total 
volume. During approximately the 
same period of the previous year, the 
flour percentage was only 16. This 
appears to indicate that flour millers 
in these nations have a world-wide 
high standard of integrity for their 
products or that promotion of brand 
names carries considerable weight 
throughout the world markets. 

(See table on page 22 of the July 
13 issue of The Northwestern Miller 
for a breakdown of wheat and flour 
exports and imports for all nations 
in the IWA.) 


Sales Total Down 

Sales under the International Wheat 
Agreement, which have been slowing 
down to a “walk,” are now actually 
limping along in the final weeks of 
the wheat pact crop year, and as of 
July 6, sales of wheat and wheat 
flour by the U.S. against its export 
quota of approximately 193.6 million 
bushels amounted to only 105.7 mil- 
lion bushels. 

The bright side of an otherwise 
dark outlook has been the ability of 
the U.S. flour milling industry to 
maintain a large portion of the total 
business. 

Export sales by U.S, mills under 
the agreement are nearly equal to 
the total amount sold by the other 
two exporting nations, Australia and 
Canada, However, a cloud on this 
rosy-tinted observation is the fact 
that in the Philippines, Canada has 
actually been outselling the U.S. by 
a substantial margin. In Venezuela 
again, Canada has grabbed the larger 
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WASHINGTON -—- Last week the 
Senate Agriculture Committee re- 
ported its version of farm legisla- 
tion, with the majority of the com- 
mittee (on an 8-7 vote) recommend- 
ing another year’s extension of sup- 
port for basic commodities at 90% 
of parity. 

The group went somewhat farther 
to make the other small grains basic 
commodities which would be sup- 
ported at their related feed values 
to corn. 

The majority also would reinstate 
mandatory higher price supports for 
dairy products Sept. 1, 1954 through 
August, 1955, at not less than 85% 
of parity. 

These are only two features of a 
bill which is pure poison to the ad- 
ministration, and after the farm bloc 
defeat in the House there seems lit- 
tle reason to dwell on the majority 
report at any length. 

The Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee minority — led by the strong 
Aiken-Anderson offensive — ripped 
into the majority recommendations 
with scathing comments on the ob- 
jectionable features of the bill as 
reported to the Senate floor by the 
majority. 

Going back into legislative and 
committee history, the minority wrote 
into its report quotations of former 
secretary of agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson and Carl C. Farrington, 
who in 1947 was chairman of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture com- 
mittee on price policy and produc- 
tion adjustment. 

Appearing before the senate com- 
mittee in that year, Mr, Farrington 
is quoted as saying, “We have given 
much thought to the percentage of 
modernized parity which might be 
used as a minimum price floor. Our 
studies indicate that 50% of parity, 
for example, might not be high 
enough to act as an effective stop- 
loss mechanism, and that 90% might 
force us into a completely managed 
agricultural economy.” 

It cited former President Truman 
as saying during the 1948 campaign 
“We must have on a permanent basis 
a system of flexible price supports 
for agricultural commodities. Price 
supports and related measures help 
us to keep our farm production ad- 


justed to shifting market require- 
ments.” 
The minority report, plus com- 


ments from some of its authors, em- 
phasizes the ridiculous aspects of the 
majority position, One minority lead- 





Bread Price Up 

SAN FRANCISCO — Machine 
wrapped bread in the San Francisco 
Bay Area this week advanced in re- 
tail price a penny to 20¢ for 1 Ib. 
loaves and two cents, to 29¢, for 1% 
Ib. loaves. 

The price boost reflects not only 
the pay raise that ended the recent 
bakers’ strike, but also increases in 
the cost of flour and other basic in- 
gredients, industry spokesmen say. 

Bakers of French and Italian bread 
report that they also expect to in- 
crease their retail prices, which are 
now at 2l¢ for 1 lb. loaves and 32¢ 
for 1‘ Ib. loaves, This increase is 
expected to follow conclusion of the 
new bakers’ wage contract now being 
negotiated by the French and Italian 
bread bakers. 
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Confusion in Support Ranks Lets 
Flexible Advocates Gain Strength 


er told The Northwestern Miller that 
“The present discomfort of the ma- 
jority after they reflected on their 
action is nothing less than beautiful 
to behold.” 

A special instance must be noted. 
In its provision making the small 
grains—rye, oats, barley and grain 
sorghums—-basic commodities to be 
supported at the feed related value 
to corn, has in effect set supports 
on grain sorghums, for example, at 
a higher price level than the support 
for corn grown outside the commer- 
cial corn area. 

The dairy price support increase, 
which is cited by the majority as a 
special protection for the dairy farm- 
er, is far short of that goal. This 
new level of support would take ef- 
fect Sept. 1, 1954, although the law 
might be enacted at that level before 
Aug. 1, 1954. 

This situation would mean less 
than nothing for the protection of the 
dairy farmer during August, since 
processors and buyers of dairy prod- 
ucts would undoubtedly hold back 
supplies bought at the present dairy 
price support level and ultimately 
tender the processed products, butter, 
cheese and manufactured milk to 
Commodity Stabilization Service at 
the new level of support. 


Dairyman Not Protected 

This provision of the law fails to 
protect the dairyman, but does effec- 
tively insure a windfall to processors 
of the full supply of milk products 
purchased from the dairyman under 
price supports during August, It may 
be seen that the ardent zeal of the 
high price support contingent may be 
directed actually at some distance 
from their avowed goal, the farmer. 

The two measures now before Con- 
gress—-the House bill in which the 
farm bloc took a severe beating with 
approval of an 82.5-90% of parity 
supports as against another year of 
rigid 90% of parity support for the 
basic commodities, and the Senate 


bill now reported and yet to be de- 
bated in the Senate with its high 
support proposal, indicate the pres- 
ent poverty-stricken position of the 
high support advocates. 
Action This Week Unlikely 

Senate debate on its measure is now 
unlikely before next week, meaning 
that the farm legislation will be en- 
acted only in the closing hours of 
this session of Congress if the ad- 
journment target of July 31 is met. 
As time runs out the flexible sup- 
port advocates gain strength. It looks 
like another defeat for the farm bloc 
and at least a turn in the direction of 
farm legislation to flexible price sup- 
ports in principle. 
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Family Flour Publicity 
Budget Figures Proposed 


NASHVILLE — An $18,000 budget 
has been recommended for the fourth 
fiscal year beginning Nov. 1, to sup- 
port the Self-Rising Flour Institute 
Publicity Program. 

The publicity program committee 
has also recommended to the family 
flour industry, and its allied trades, 
the following proposals: 

That the home economics teachers’ 
plan be continued by issuing a fifth 
supplement to the teachers’ handbook 
about self-rising flour early in 1954- 
55 school year and other additions 
to the handbook, at a cost of $3,091. 

That the operating expense of the 
program for the fiscal year be not 
more than $2,500. 

That the program again be financed 
on a “share” basis, each share repre- 
senting a contribution of $275; part 
shares will be accepted. 

The total budget for the fourth 
fiscal year is $28,667 although the 
subscription campaign goal has been 
set at $35,000. The extra funds are 
intended to be used for expanding the 
program. 





Grain Storage Expansion Pattern Noted 
In U. S. Small Business Loans 


WASHINGTON — Evidence of the 
broadening pattern of grain storage 
expansion can be detected in last 
week's announcement of loans made 
by the Small Business Administration 
here since October, 1953. Loans made 
by this agency consist of either a 
direct loan by this institution or 
loans made in participation with local 
banks. 

This list of loans made includes 
nearly three dozen advances of money 
for grain storage facilities of the 
country elevator type. 

Loans approved include: 

N. L. Johnson Grain Co., Norton, 
Kansas; The Sparks Grain Co., Inc., 
Temple, Okla.; Hall Mill & Elevator, 
Belleville, Kansas; Farmers Elevator 
Co,, Canyon, Texas; Voss Grain & 
Seed Co., Inc., Downs, Kansas; Farm- 
ers Grain Co. of Hart, Hart, Texas; 
Mark Grain, Chapman, Kansas; 
Farmers Equity Co., Inc., Burley, 
Idaho; Norfolk Grain & Feed Co., 
Norfolk, Neb.; E. L. Rickel—-Grain, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Attebury Elevator, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

Barnett Elevator Co., Inc., White 
Deer, Texas; Miami Milling Co., Mi- 


ami, Okla.; Casa Grande Warehouse 
Co., Casa Grande, Ariz.; W. B. Coger 
Warehouse, Little Rock, Ark.; Davis 
Grain Co., Amarillo, Texas; Sigle- 
Nagely-O’Borny Grain Corp., Hering- 
ton, Kansas; Clinton Elevator, Inc., 
Clinton, Okla.; Barnett & Wilkinson 
Grain Co., Amarillo, Texas; Farmers 
Grain & Storage Co., Inc., Garnett, 
Kansas; Latham Grain Co., Inc., 
Amarillo, Texas; Hobart Flour & 
Feed Co., Hobart, Oklahoma; Waldo 
Supply Co., Inc., Waldo, Ohio. 
Barnard Grain Co., Inc., Barnard, 
Kansas; Beam & Co., Inc., Seneca 
Falls, N.Y.; South Soo Grain Co., 
South Sioux City, Neb.; Williams 
Grain Co., Inc., Newaygo, Mich.; 
Sampson Grain Co., Prosser, Wash.; 
Stallings Brothers Feed Mills, Mor- 
rilton, Ark.; Horkman Grain & Sup- 
ply Co., Wayne, Kansas; Carl Roos 
Elevator Co., Anselmo, Neb.; J. M. 
Burleson, Meadow, Texas; Compton 
Grain Co., Tyrone, Oklahoma; Farm 
Fertilizer Service, Columbia, Mo.; 
Engelhardt Grain Co., Mingo, Kansas. 
Blue Valley Grain Co., Inc., Water- 
ville, Kansas; Ovid Grain Co. & 
Sedgwick Grain Co., Ovid, Colorado. 
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MNF President 


Names Members 
Of Committees 


CHICAGO — The regular standing 
committees of the Millers National 
Federation have been announced by 
the MNF president, Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co. Not 
included among these committees are 
the executive and the retirement 
committees, members of which 
elected by the board of directors. 


are 


Standing committees and_ their 
members: 

Executive—Frank A. Yost, chairman, Hop 
kin Ihe Milling Co Hopkinsville Ix 
W P. Bomar Bewles Mills, Fort Worth 
L. O. Brac Amendt Milling Co., Monro 
Mich.;: M \ Brig Austin-Heaton Co 
Durham, N.¢ R. 8. Dickinson, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co Omaha Hioward W. 
Pile Pillsbur Mill Ine Minneapolis; 
(, SS. Kennedy, General Mill Ine Minne 
apoli Fred W Luke Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; John L, Locke, Fish 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; M. F. Mulroy 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; 
Henry bL. Pahl, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. ; 
Charl [tit International Milling Co 
Minneapoli k. C. Sowden, New Era Mill 
ing Co Arkansa (ity Kansas; John J 
Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan 
sas; I). H. Wilson, B \ Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chica 


Agriculture (Administration of 
tural laws) I), A. Stevens 
eral Mill Ine 


agricul 
chairman, Gen 
Atherton Bean 





International Millin ( Minneapolis; Hen 
ry E. Kuehn, Kin Midas Flour Mills, Min 
neapoli Fred lorado Milling 
& Klevator ¢ McNeal, Pil 
bury Miil In Pr. M. Mar 
shall National So Millers Assn 
Chicago; J. C, Mitchell, Burrus Mills, Ine 
Dallas; Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co 
Wichita; Howard W Taylor, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co Seattle 

Bakery relations — G. Cullen Thoma 
chairman, General Mills, Ine., Minneapol 
WwW. H Bowman, Acme-Evan Co Indiar 
apolis; Earl I Cross Western Star Mill 
Co,, Salina, Kansas; Howard W. Files, Pills 
bury Mills, Ime Minneapolis; Fred W. Lake 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 
Charles Ritz, International Milling Co., Min 


neu polis, 


Durum—A. W. Quigg 
King Flour Mills Co 
Bailey, General 
Eugene W Kuhn 
St. Paul; P. M 


chairman, H. H 
Minneapolis; H. 1 
Mills, Inc Minneapolis; 

Amber Milling Division 
Petersen, International Mill 


ing Co Minneapolis; L. 8S. Swanson, King 
Mic Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 

Export advisory—A. 1. Sparboe , chairman, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine Minneapolis; W P 


Bomar Bewley Mills Fort Worth G. 8 
Kennedy, General Mills, Ine Minneapolis; 
John lL. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; M. | Mulroy, Flour Mills of Ameri 
ca, Ine Kansas City; Elmer W. Reed, Kan 
sas Miliing Co., Wichita; Charles Ritz, In- 
ternational Milling Co Minneapolis; J. E 
Skidmore J Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville 


Tenn.: W M. Steinke, Rus 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 


ell-Miller Mill 


Finance—Henry b. Pahl, chairman, Men 
nel Milling Co., Toledo; W. P. Bomar, Bew 
ley Mills, Fert Worth; R. C. Sowden, New 
Era Milling Co,, Arkansas City, Kansas 


Germ damaged wheat research—Allan 
Moore, chairman, Pillsbury Mills, Inec., Min 
neapolis; P. B. Hicks, International Milling 
Co,, Minneapolis; Frank C. Hildebrand, Gen 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Betty Sullivan 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapoli 


Grain grades—W. H. Lowman, chairman 


Acme-Evan Co., Indianapolis; H. C. Alt 
muansberger Igleheart Brothers Division, 
Evansville, Ind I’. BK. Hicks, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. P. Lackey, F. W 
Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich.; Fred W 
Lake, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den 
ver; FF. McKown, Kansa Milling Co 
Wichita; W. F. Ostrander, Centennial Flour 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; Cecil EK. Taylor, Bay 
State Milling Co Minneapoli W. J. Wal 
ton, General Mill Inc Chicago; Owen 
Wimberly, Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Okla 


Grain sanitation policy—tHoward W. Files, 
chairman, Pillsbury Mills, Ine Minneapolis 
Atherton Bean International Milling Co 


Minneapolis W H. Bowman Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis Moritz Milburn, Centen 
nial Flouring Mills Co Seattle; Stowe 
Moody Interstate Milling Co Charlotte 
N.C.; Elmer W Reed, Kansas Milling Co., 


Wichita; G, Cullen Thomas, Ge 
Inc., Minneapolis 


Millfeed—J. Lawson Cook, chairman, Col 
orado Milling & Elevator Co,, Denver; C. B 
. California Milling Corp Los An 
4 Crosby, General Mills, Inc... Min 
Knappen, Jr., Knappen Mill 


neral Mills, 


geles; Tom 


neapolis; ¢ it 


ing Co., Augusta, Mich A. Liebscher i 
littlinger Roller Mills Co New Brauns 
fels, Texas _ = Myers Rodney Milling 
Co Kansas City; J. W. Pehle, King Mida 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; E. D. Rogers, Jr., 


Minneapolis; D. H 
Eckhart Milling Co., 


Atkinson Milling Co., 


Wilson, B. A Chicago 


Retirement — Bradshaw 
man, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 


Mintener, chair 
Minneapolis; A 
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Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Ar 
kansas City, Kansas Frank A. Yost, Hop 
kinsville Milling Co Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Technical advisory — John S&S. Whiners 
chairman, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City 
Roy K. Durham, Pillsbur Mill Ine Min 
neapolis Glenn E. Findle Burrus Mills 
Ine Dallas Ralph E. Gaylord General 
Mills, Ime Minneapolis; W. L. Haley, Pisher 
Flouring Mills Co Seattle M l.. Heald 
Acme-Evans Co Indianapoti Joe E. Rob- 
ertson, Ewing Mill Co Brownstown, Ind 
Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Minneapolis 

Transportation—Robert M. Pease ehair 
man, Colorade & Elevator Co., Den 
ver Al \ nbs, J. I Imbs Milling Co st 
Lou W I MeArthur Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine Minneapolis; Mark N. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo; A. M. Thomas, General 
Mills Ine Minneapolis i H Uhimann 
Standard Milling Co Kar City 

Wheat Flour Institute—J. Allan Mactier 
chairmar Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Omaha Earl 1 Cross Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas; Robert V. Harri Har 
ris Millin Co Owosso Mich WwW R 
Heegaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co Min 
neapo Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flour 
ing Mill Lar Seatth Jame lL. Rankin 
Pillsbury Mills Ine Minneapolis ) 
Regier, Buhler Mill & Ele wv Co,., Buhler 
Kansas; John Tatam, International Milling 
Co Minneapolis; G, Cullen Thomas, Gen 

il Mills Inc Minneapo!l 
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St. Regis Completes 
Expansion Program 


NEW YORK--St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces the completion of an ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram at the St. Regis Kraft Center 
in Pensacola, Fla. 

This expansion program, which was 
initiated September, 1953, will in- 
crease the flexibility of the Pensacola 
Kraft Center so that it can produce 
bleached and unbleached grades of 


kraft paper for a broad variety of 
uses. 
The expansion program consisted 


of four major parts: construction of 
a five-stage bleaching plant, in- 
creased water supply feclities, a 
screen room extension to increase 
screening capacity, and moderniza- 
tion of the No. 1 paper machine fo 


the production of bleached Four- 
drinier grades. The new bleaching 
plant is located on the No. 1 pulp 


mill site in the area east of the pres- 
ent bleaching plant. 

The new bleach plant has a bleach- 
ing capacity of two hundred fifty tons 
daily, which is more than triple the 
Pensacola plant’s former capacity. 

Reconstruction of the No. 1 paper 
machine at the Pensacola Kraft Cen- 
ter was undertaken to enable the 
machine to handle a 100% bleached 
product as well as to increase its 
capacity. The reconstruction was ac- 
complished in little more than two 
months’ time. 

Capacity of the new screen room 
is two hundred fifty tons daily which 
is sufficient to handle all pulp for 
bleaching at the Pensacola opera- 


tions. Engineering design for the re- 
construction program was done by 
the St. Regis Engineering D‘vivion. 
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Chicago Board of Trade 
Readies Public Service 
Broadcasts for Radio 


CHICAGO Interviews with 10 
outstanding agricultural authorities 
for the 1954 “Farmer and the Mar- 
ket Place” public service radio series 
sponsored by the Chicago Board of 
Trade have been completed and will 
be released to 500 radio stations 
across the nation soon. 

The series is designed to bring 
farm families up-to-the-minute in- 
formation about a variety of produc- 
tion and marketing subjects. It also 
includes exclusive coverage of num- 
erous new developments recently per- 
fected in research laboratories main- 
tained by the government and leading 
universities and agricultural colleges. 

Mel Galliart, CBS announcer who 
conducted interviews for the three 
previous series sponsored by the ex- 
change in former years, again made 
the interviews for the 1954 series. 
He travelled more than 8,000 miles 
to meet with and interview the guest 
experts. 

Nationally known specialists par- 
ticipating in the series are Mal Han- 
son, past president of the U.S. Radio 
Farm Directors Association; Dr. 
Damon Catron, animal husbandry 
specialist, Iowa State College; Zenos 
H. Beers, executive secretary, Mid- 
west Soil Improvement Assn.; Dr. 
Earl Butz, head of the Agricultural 
Economics Department, Purdue Uni- 
versity; John Strohm, midwest edi- 
tor, “Country Gentleman Magazine”; 
D. Howard Deane, founder and pres- 
ident, Doane Agricultural Service; 
Prof. K. C. Davis, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; David Hall, in charge of in- 
sect control, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; Gladwin E, Young, di- 
rector of soil conservation, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Carl 
Hoffman, one of the nation’s leading 
cattle raisers, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
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Elevator Explodes 
At Syracuse, Kansas 


SYRACUSE, KAN. The Jackson 
Grain Co. elevator here exploded last 
week, dumping nearly a quarter of a 
million bushels of wheat on the 
ground. A dust explosion was believed 
to have been the cause. 

The 18 tanks blew out at the bot- 
tom, spilling the grain. The rest of 
the concrete tanks then settled on 
the resulting piles of wheat but re- 
mained upright, though leaning. Most 
of the wheat is owned by the CCC. 

No immediate effort was made to 
salvage the wheat, pending arrival 
and examination by insurance ad- 
justors. 





NEW LOOK IN BUTTER 


CHICAGO—-The in but- 
ter cartons is stepping up sales. 

First figures on pack- 
aging butter, released by the 
American Dairy Assn., revealed that 
one firm had reported 267 sales ac- 
complishments in three days as a 
result of a carton that features ap- 
petizing color pictures of butter with 
food. 

Fairmont Foods Co. notes that con- 
sumers are buying record amounts 
of butter in the new carton. In one 
major market Fairmont salesmen 
during their first three days of effort 
secured 11 new butter customers, 
added pound quarters to the line 


new look 


improved 
for 


CARTONS SPURS SALES 

carried by 63 other stores and 
switched 193 additional stores from 
solid pounds to pound quarters in 
the new pictorial package. 

One store in the market sold 450 
lb. of butter in the new carton in a 
six-hour period on the first Saturday. 
That store sold more than 1,000 Ib. 
of the butter for the week, which was 
three times the brand’s normal move- 
ment. Sales of butter in the new 
carton represented 85% of the store’s 
total sales of butter at regular prices 
during the week, 

The Fairmont carton was de- 
veloped as part of an ADA program 
for increased merchandising effort on 
butter, 
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Grain Booklet 


OMAHA—A major project during 
the 50th anniversary year of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange has been the 
release of an informative booklet on 
grain marketing. Entitled “The Story 
of Grain from Farm to You,” it is in 
the form of a comic book and tells 
the story in a manner that is adapt- 
able for school-age consumption. 
Copies of the booklet are being dis- 
tributed by the exchange and through 
the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. Anyone interested in ordering a 
supply may write to the secretary's 
office, Omaha Grain Exchange, Oma- 
ha 2, Neb., or Leslie F. Sheffield, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln 1, 
Neb. 








National Macaroni 
Week Plans Progress 


CHICAGO — The coming observ- 
ance of National Macaroni Week is 
expected to be the most successful 
of all, in 1954—the golden anni- 
versary year of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn. 

Robert M. Green, executive secre- 
tary of the NMMA, announced that 
October 21-30 marks the sixth an- 
nual celebration of National Maca- 
roni Week, 

A solid front of publicity, mer- 
chandising and advertising will sup- 
port this food promotion which also 
has the cooperation of scores of re- 
lated item manufacturers. 

In addition to a nationwide pub- 
licity job which will cover consumer 
magazines, daily and weekly news- 
papers, and radio and _ television 
shows with appetizing photos and re- 
cipes, individual members of the 
NMMA are preparing their own ad- 
vertising and merchandising pro- 
grams to tie-in locally with the week. 
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Census Bureau Reports 
May Flour Production 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census estimates wheat flour pro- 
duction in May at 16,685,000 sacks. 
The average output per working day 
was 795,000 sacks, compared with 
783,000 sacks in April and 844,000 
sacks in May last year. 

(The Northwestern Miller, in the 

5 issue, estimated May flour 





June 15 
production at 16,487,000 sacks. This 
was within approximately 1.2% of 
the recently issued Census estimate.) 

Wheat flour mills in May operated 
at 74.9% of capacity, compared with 
73.5% and 78.9%, respectively, for 
the previous month and the same 
month a year earlier. 

Wheat grindings in May were es- 
timated at 38,582,000 bu., compared 
with 39,874,000 bu. the previous 
month. 

Offal output in May was estimated 
at 327,804 tons, compared with 3339,- 
250 tons the previous month and 
348,062 tons in May last year. 

Rye flour production in May was 
estimated in 181,000 sacks, compared 
with 198,000 sacks in April and 175,- 
000 sacks in May, 1953. Rye grind- 
ings in May were estimated at 392,- 
000 bu., and 1,905 tons of rye offal 
were produced. 

The census figures on flour produc- 
tion represent the output of all com- 
mercial mills in the U.S. About 97% 
of the totals are reported by the 375 
largest mills and the balance is esti- 
mated, 





11 
New Treatment 
Of Cotton Fabric 
To Be Studied 
ATLANTA~—-An agreement to in- 


vestigate the cyancethylation of cot- 
ton fabric and its uses has been 
entered into by the Institute of Tex- 
tile Technology, Fulton Bag and Cot- 
ton Mills and Monsanto Chemical Co., 
it was announced recently by Nor- 
man Elsas, chairman of the board at 
Fulton. 

A near-commercial scale plant will 
be installed shortly at Monsanto's 
Texas City operations to produce 
quantities of treated cloth for exten- 
sive field evaluation in cooperation 
with Fulton Bag and the Institute. 
Laboratory studies are nearing com- 
pletion on the process, which involves 
the reaction of cotton with acrylon- 
itrile, a product of Monsanto's plant, 
to produce a fiber with new proper- 
ties. 

The proposed process constitutes 
what is known as a chemical mod- 
ification of the cotton fibers. Mr. 
Elsas explained that if the process 
can be carried out successfully on a 
commercial scale to approximate, or 
improve upon laboratory results, it 
will be possible to treat cotton fab- 
ric so that it will have many of the 
properties of the so-called “man- 
made” fibers while losing none of 
the basic and highly’ desirable 
qualities of cotton. 

He states further 
treatment will give cotton a con- 
siderably greater advantage over 
fibers such as nylon, dacron, orlon, 
giass, rayon and others, in that none 
of these fibres can meet cotton in 
all it properties. 

The new treatment, which was 
developed at the Institute of Textile 
Technology, one of the major re- 
search institutions of the country, 
is expected to result in a great im- 
provement of cotton fabrics in its 
resistance to heat, flammability, mil- 
dew and rotting, acceptance of dyes 
and resistance to abrasion, It will 
also prepare the fabric for improved 
results from the many treatments 
such as waterproofing and resistance 
to wrinkling which are now applied 
to cotton cloth, and it may increase 
its market in various fields. 

Patents have been applied for by 
Dr. Jack Compton, technical director 
of the institute and inventor of the 
process. 

Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills was 
one of the founder companies of the 
Institute of Textile Technology, and 
company executives stated they are 
particularly gratified to have a share 
in jointly working on this process 
with Monsanto and the Institute. 


that the new 
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2 GMI Appointments 


MINNEAPOLIS Appointments by 
General Mills, of G. L. Champlin and 
W. R. Kost as supervisors of family 
flour advertising were announced by 
C. S. Samuelson, grocery products ad- 
tising manager, 

Mr. Champlin, formerly sales man- 
ager at Little Rock, Ark., joined 
General Mills in July, 1934. He has 
worked successively in the Chicago, 
Des Moines, Great Falls and Little 
Rock Districts in addition to two 





years in the Minneapolis office. 

Mr. Kost transfers from the adver- 
tising accounting department to be- 
come a supervisor of grocery products 
family flour. He joined General Mills 
in 1943 and since August, 1951 has 
served as advertising accountant. 
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Standard 
Shows Gain 
In 1954 Profit 


KANSAS CITY — For the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1954, Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, reported an 
operating profit of $958,790. This 
compares to an operating loss for the 
same period ending May 31, 1953, of 
$36,770. 

During the year ended May 31, 
1954, Standard Milling Co. completely 
dismantled and disposed of its milling 
machinery and equipment in its Kan- 
sas City mill which was closed for 
operating purposes Nov. 30, 1952. 

In view of this machinery disposi- 
tion and carry forward credits from 
prior years, no federal income tax 
provision is necessary insofar as the 
current year’s earnings are con- 
cerned 

Following is comparative state- 
ment of profit and loss for the past 
two years including the charges 
against income arising from the ma- 
chinery disposition: 

June 1, 1953 June 1, 1952 


to to 


May 31,1954 May 31, 1953 


Income from sales $19,560,352 $34,707,445 
Cost of goods... 16,746,499 31,958,048 

Gross profit . § 2,813,853 $ 2,769,400 
Sell'e & Adm. Exp. 1,583,556 2,306,137 
Operating profit . § 1,230,267 $ 463,263 


Deduct'ne from ine 183,946 $26,583 
Profit before spe 

cial charges, de 

preciation ane 


1 
fed, Inc. tax... § 1,046,321 $ 137,680 


Leas tpecial chgs. 

including loss on 

disposition Kan- 

sas City mill ma- 

chinery & equip 

ment ‘6 957,279 153,844 
Depreciation Tr 87,631 174,450 
Profit (loss) before 

fed income tax § 1,511 $ (190,614) 
Provision for prior 

years no longer 

required ‘ 21,442 7,500 
Profit or Coss) for 

the period oes 22,953 $ (is3,114) 
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HEAT FORCES 
SHUTDOWNS 


SALINA, KANSAS—Extreme heat 
caused temporary short-period shut- 
downs at various flour mills in Kan- 
sas last week. The immediate cause 
was a power shortage that brought 
a request from the Kansas Power & 
Light Co. for shutdowns of plants 
of a number of heavy industries. 

Power company oOflicials said the 
high temperatures generated exces- 
sive heat in transformers causing 
them to blow out, The load on the 
transformers was accentuated by 
heavy current use to drive fans, 
water pumps and air conditioning sys- 
tems. 

Mills using the K.P.&L. power were 
requested to shut down during the 
heavy load period of the day from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m, 





EXPORT QUALITY 


(Continued from page 9) 





the grain is a difficult result to attain. 

Now it appears that for the first 
time in years, USDA officials are 
looking into the requirements of for- 
eign buyers. The new operating staff 
of USDA is now doing what normally 
would be expected of a business man 
in analyzing his market. For example, 
in western Europe it is believed that 
certain U.S. grades of wheat can be 
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successfully merchandised in combin- 
ation with Canadian spring wheats 
to give the foreign miller a combina- 
tion of wheat to produce a flour suit- 
able for his market. In other areas 
of the world where wheat is con- 
sumed in a more primitive manner, 
there is less need of quality control 
against commingling of varying 
classes of U.S. wheats. 

Recent reports of U.S. wheat sales 
under the IWA may provide a fertile 
area of study and reflection on what 
has been taking place during the past 
year as to the quality of our wheat 
shipments. (See story on page 9.) 

Meanwhile, of the total quantity 
of wheat and wheat flour sold by the 
U.S. in the current IWA year, the 
division of business is spread almost 
equally between west coast white 
wheat, hard winter wheat and soft 
red wheat. This statistical material 
must be qualified by an analysis of 
the demand areas during this past 
year, with the shift of U.S. aid em- 
phasis to the Far East. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this analysis of U.S. grain ship- 
ments may provide some clue to the 
problem of the quality of U.S. grain 
arrivals in western Europe. 

Nevertheless, there must be some 
significance to the fact that U.S. flour 
exports have retained a better pro- 
portion of the available IWA export 
business, despite the slump, 
than grain exports. 

New Sales 

Also, perhaps significantly, as the 
new IWA crop year sales open, USDA 
is now first reporting flour sales but 
thus far discloses no sales of bulk 
grain. While one should examine such 
evidence carefully to avoid self-de- 
ception, it is interesting to note that 
within those sales reported are those 
to the Netherlands, Norway, the 
Philippines, Panama and the Portu- 
guese territory of Angola. 

At least, however, it is reasonably 
safe to conclude that here is further 
evidence of the strength of brand 
name flour in these foreign markets, 
notwithstanding a world glut of 
bread grain. 

USDA Report 

In its latest weekly report on IWA 
business, USDA reported that during 
the period of July 7-13, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 


sales 


of 287,000 bu. of wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) under the IWA 


against the 1953-54 year quotas. The 
sales for the week included 66,953 
sacks of flour, (156,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 131,000 bu. of wheat. 
Belgium was the principal country 
involved in the week's sales. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1953- 
54 year total 106,066,000 bu. Of this 
total, 24,555,000 bu. represent wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent, 
and 81,511,000 bu. represent wheat. 

The respective quantities of the 
various classes of wheat are as fol- 
lows: Hard red winter 26,590,000 
bu., soft red winter—-23,714,000 bu., 
hard red spring——1,930,000 bu., white 
wheat — 27,645,000° bu., and mixed 
wheat— 1,632,000 bu. 

USDA also reported that cumula- 
tive sales in the U.S. through July 
13, 1954, against quotas for the IWA 
crop-year 1954-55 were as follows: 

Flour 
(1,000 bu 


Wheat 


Purchasing Country Equivalent) 


Netherlands 


Norway 
Panama ° 1: 
Philippines. ~— ‘ 17 


Portugal (Angola) f 

On July 12, the department an- 
nounced that the 1953-54 guaranteed 
quantity for Venezuela had been 
filled. 


July 20, 1954 





POTENTIAL TRADE THREAT 
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commodities by local political units 


demands such as may come from 
state governors—-and channel distri- 
bution through trade channels be- 


cause the law says in part: ‘on such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary 
may deem in the public interest 

and if the President finds that such 
use will not displace or interfere with 
normal marketing of agricultural 
commodities ... (and) in making de- 
livery of the commodity to designated 
agencies at one or more central lo- 
cations in each state.” 

The above quoted phrases are seen 
as the basis on which CSS can under- 
take to distribute drouth area needs 
through feed distribution channels 
and prevent another give-away fiasco 
as occurred under the old program 
which closed July 15. 

Section 301 of this new law may 
be seen as generally very broad in 
its nature subject to administrative 
techniques, which in turn are also 
subject to political pressures which 
are not inconsequential in a political 
campaign year. 

For example, it may be noted that 
one aspect of this law contemplates 
relief for a distress area which has 
that condition because of unemploy- 
ment. That provision is understood to 
have been included to relieve condi- 
tions in the coal mining regions where 
unemployment is substantial. In this 
connection, it is noted that this same 
aspect of the law makes this relief 
requirement effective in other areas 
of economic distress. 

Hypothetical Case 

It may now be appropriate to set 
up hypothetical examples of econom- 
ic distress, secondary to unemploy- 
ment. Why would not this same pro- 
vision apply to the XYZ mill in the 
major unemployment area’ which 
could claim secondary relief since lo- 
cal unemployment made it uneconom- 
ic for the XYZ mill to grind wheat 
for local flour sales? Why would it 
not be possible for the local miller 
to request wheat for grinding since 
he is the innocent bystander but a 
real economic victim of unemploy- 
ment in the coal mining region? 

It may sound fantastic. But what 
was more fantastic than last year’s 
drouth program where many feed 
companies were literally put out of 
business as CCC surplus feed ingredi- 
ents moved past their doors into feed 
consumption at prices which original- 
ly were denied to the feed industry. 

A cynical observer would believe 
there is little protection in the rather 
generalized qualification that such 
distribution of CCC commodities and 
their use “will not displace or inter- 
fere with normal marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities.’ In instances 
of economic disaster such as might be 
contemplated under this law, the very 
presence of the economic disaster it- 
self not only displaces nor interferes 
with normal marketing, the economic 
disaster eliminates normal market- 
ings. 

Such an interpretation—or warn- 
ing—-may be somewhat like a jere- 
miad, but again, it must be noted, it 
is a congressional campaign year. 
Surpluses are huge and embarrassing. 
There is heavy congressional pressure 
to eliminate them. 

No Legislative History 

There is no legislative history con- 
cerning this particular provision of 
the new law. Consequently, admin- 
istrative interpretation can take off 


on any tangent. Firm and strong as 
Secretary Benson has been, it may 
be recalled that he changed his mind 
about using federal funds to finance 
surplus disposal plans for potatoes 
one month after he had made a 
statement that no such action would 
be contemplated. 

the dangers 
this broad section of this law are 
merely “wolf cries’ not worthy of 
second attention. Possibly the great 
faith that many impose in Secretary 
Benson will reassure them that this 
provision of the law will not be ad- 
ministered with such great liberality 
that it will do violence to industry. 

It is merely for the record that 
such possibilities are noted, It is cer- 
tain that CSS officials do not con- 
template any administrative action 
which would upset channels of trade. 
3ut there are politicians and politics, 
and congressional seats are at stake. 


Perhaps detected in 
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Bill Would Permit 
Special CCC Sales 
At Market Price 


WASHINGTON Congress has 
completed action on S-1381 this week 
and sent to the White House a bill 
which will permit Commodity Credit 
Corp. to dispose of small isolated lots 
of commodities acquired under loan 
program defaults at prevailing mar- 
ket prices where held. 

However, when such sales are 
made without regard to the statu- 
tory sales formula of the law, CCC 
would be required to make compen- 
sation purchases of an equivalent 
amount to prevent the small lot sales 
from depressing markets. White 
House approval is indicated 
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USDA Staff Men 


Survey Drouth Area 


WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has had 
members of his staff in western states 
to make first hand observations in 





areas affected by the continuing 
drouth 
Ross Rizley, assistant secretary, 


was in Wyoming to confer with state 
officials and others on the situation 
there. He was joined by Harvey Dahl, 
member of the secretary's staff, who 
has been making a survey of condi- 


tions in Colorado and surrounding 
states. Mr. Dahl, after discussions 
with Mr. Rizley, left for Texas to 


continue checking on drouth develop- 
ments. 

USDA officials have also held con- 
ferences with representatives of state 
governments and state agricultural 
officials who consider cooperative 
steps. 

Gov. Dan Thornton of Colorado 
conferred with the acting secretary, 
True D. Morse, to report on the situ- 
ation in his state and to make recom- 
mendations. Gov. Edwin L. Mechem 
of New Mexico also gave Mr. Morse 
a report on drouth conditions. And 
USDA officials have met from time 
to time with members of Congress 
regarding the drouth. 

USDA said that following the re- 
turn of its representatives from the 
drouth area, determinations would 
be made as to further steps. 
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Heat Speeds 
Spring Wheat 
Development 


High temperatures in the spring 
wheat territory forced wheat rapidly 
toward maturity, Peavey Elevators 
states in its crop report issued July 
17. 

Swathing is becoming general, and 
there is some combining under way 
at South Dakota and southern Min- 
nesota points. Early oats and barley 
are being cut in the southern Red 
River Valley. Yield reports on winter 
wheat and oats are above average, 
and quality is generally good, Peavey 
says. 

In several areas of western Minne- 
sota army worms are causing local 
injury, particularly to oats and bar- 
ley, the report continues. 

High temperatures and dry weath- 
er appear to have slowed the spread 
of rust, but durum in particular is 
suffering heavily. “While prospects 
have declined somewhat during the 
past week, general indications still 
are for a fair to good crop of small 
grain and flax,” Peavey says. 

The Cargill, Inc., crop report is- 
sued July 15 notes that weather con- 
ditions continue to favor the spread 
of black stem rust on spring wheat 
in the Dakotas, Minnesota and east- 
ern Montana, with wide variations in 
the degree of infection, depending 
on the state of development ef the 
crop and varietal resistance. 

Warm weather and _= scattered 
showers improved western Canada’s 
crop picture last week. Rains fell in 
many areas of Alberta and western 
Saskatchewan where soil conditions 
were drying. In eastern Saskatche- 
wan and most of Manitoba much of 
the acreage is still saturated, and in 
many localities crops were standing 
in water. These regions also suffered 
damage from several local storms 
accompanied by hail and wind. Flood- 
ing rivers damaged crops on low- 
lying land adjacent to the water 
courses. 

Generally, the picture is bright, but 
the wide spread of rust infection is 
causing increased concern. Rust in- 
fection has extended farther north in 
Saskatchewan than ever before in 
history, and traces have been found 
in Alberta at an earlier date than 
recorded in any other year. 

The Winnipeg Tribune and Winni- 
peg Free Press in reports released 
July 15 confirmed reductions in seed- 
ed acreages in Western Canada this 
year. The Tribune estimated that the 
prairie provinces’ wheat acreage was 
down 11% from a year ago to 22,- 
148,000 acres, compared with 24,648,- 
000 seeded in 1953. This was the 
smallest wheat acreage for Western 
Canada since 1943. 

The Winnipeg Free Press said that 
the cold, wet weather had interfered 
with seeding operations this year and 
that the total paririe wheat land is 


now estimated at 22,507,000 acres 
or 8.7% under last year 
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IOWA MILL SOLD 
KENSETT, IOWA—H. H. McCal- 


lum of Kensett has sold the Kensett 
Feed Mill and Supply to the Kark 
Rendering Works of Fairmont, Minn. 
The mill, located on the south edge 
of Kensett was built by Mr. McCal- 
lum after a fire in April, 1950 de- 
stroyed the elevator he owned and 
operated. Mr. McCallum is mayor of 
Kensett 
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“Cooperation Gratifying™ 





Food Chains Join Sandwich Drive 


CHICAGO — The president of the 
National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers, Kenneth Kendrick, has written 
to the director of merchandising serv- 
ices of the National Association of 
Food Chains, George Travis, concern- 
ing National Sandwich Month. In a 


bulletin to NAFC members, Mr. 
Travis writes: 
“August sandwich month promo- 


tion by NAFC members is praised in 
the following unsolicited letter by 
the president of National Association 
of Wheat Growers. Several passages 
in this letter are especially worth 
noting for their concept of self-help 
and mutual interests of producers 
and distributors.” 

The letter from Mr, Kendrick to 
Mr. Travis follows, as it was repro- 
duced in full in the NAFC merchan- 
dising memorandum: 

“Mr. George Travis, Director 
Merchandising Services 
National Association of Food Chains 

“We, of the National Association 
of Wheat Growers, representing the 
thousands of farmers in whole or part 
engaged in the production of wheat 
for America’s bread, are extremely 
gratified to note participation of the 
National Association of Food Chains 
in National Sandwich Month—-August 
is Sandwich Time. 

“The interests of farmers, food pro- 
cessors, wholesalers and retailers are 
links in the economic chain exempli- 
fied in this promotion. The campaign 
enlists the active support not only 


of wheat farmers, millers and bakers, 
but of almost all segments of the 
total food industry represented in the 
supply and distribution of the scores 
of individual foods making up com- 
plete sandwich meals from soup to 
dessert. 

“Consumer as well as industrial in- 
terest in the campaign this year 
reaches a new high with the tremen- 
dous support of advertisers, national 
magazine food editors, newspaper 
food editors, and the food program 


directors of radio and _felevision, 
chain and local. They recognize 
the sandwich meal as America's 


favorite for good eating, as well as 
for ease and simplicity of prepara- 
tion.” 

The mutual interest of farm pro- 
ducer groups and your members is 
also expressed in National Vegetable 
Week during the first few days of 
August when salads and sandwiches 
go together in the summer meal pat- 
tern. With these two great promo- 
tions, we feel that farmers every- 
where demonstrate their devotion to 
the principles of self help and inter- 
industry self reliance. Speaking for 
our wheat farmers, I would like to 
thank you and the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains for your vital 
support of National Sandwich Month. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
WHEAT GROWERS 


Kenneth Kendrick, President” 





FLOUR SALES 
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share of the market. 

While there is some sentimental 
satisfaction in this showing, it must 
be noted that some share of the U.S. 
edge in the flour export market un- 
der IWA is due to Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration financing. 

However, it should be emphasized 
that while total U.S. IWA sales this 
year are off by more than 50% from 
last year, flour sales have fallen only 
one fourth, which is approximately 
the difference in flour business which 
was credited last year to U.K. pur- 
chases, 


More Stable 

It would appear that Mr. Fakler, 
speaking for the U.S. milling in- 
dustry, is able to sustain his claims 
that foreign demand for U.S. flour is 
a sturdier reed to lean on than the 
transient nature of wheat exports 
when competition gets tough. 

The stability of wheat flour ex- 
ports in periods of tough competition 
merits some consideration at a time 
when foreign buyers are questioning 
the quality of U.S. wheat exports on 
delivery at foreign ports. There is 
no exact evidence in these statistics 
to prove that foreign buyers are con- 
tinuing to accept flour because of 
its maintained quality, but it is of 
more than passing importance that 
this condition is revealed in the offi- 
cial sales records. 

Exporters who have thrived on 
wheat agreement sales stimulated by 
the foreign aid programs are now 
openly stating that the wheat agree- 
ment is a dead issue. They say that 
when the U.S. made available its 
general subsidy policy on wheat and 
wheat flour, the pact was a gone 
goose. 


For the export trade, attention 
now centers on barter transactions 
under the provisions of the surplus 
disposal measure passed by Congress 
and signed last week by the Presi- 
dent. 

This measure makes barter a hot 
issue in world wheat export markets 
and probably will succeed the wheat 
agreement as an instrument to stim- 
ulate U.S. wheat exports. 

The USDA probably will force the 
IWA to its supreme test as the new 
crop year opens. It is an open secret 
that USDA officials are moving to 
put U.S. export prices at the floor 
of the price range of the agreement 

which means that while they are 
not “putting” wheat to the importers 
they are testing the price level and 
in so doing testing the agreement as 


a substantial document in interna- 
tional trade, 
When the wheat agreement was 


first put to a congressional test in 
the 80th Congress, one of the leading 
trade spokesmen to testify effective- 
ly against the proposal was John 
Locke, president of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. It was the opinion of 
observers at those hearings that Mr. 
Locke swung over at a public ses- 
sion influential senators who event- 
ually rejected the wheat agreement 
proposal, 

Perhaps the impending test of the 
IWA at the start of the new crop 
year should warrant the attention of 
the milling industry here and in all 
other exporting nations. 

As the late governor of New York, 
Al Smith, used to say, “Let’s take a 
look at the record.” That record re- 
veals the flour milling industry all 
over the world in a favorable posi- 
tion. 
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Kansas Wheat 
Shows High 
Test Weight 


TOPEKA, KANSAS Wheat _har- 
vested in Kansas in 1954 was of es- 
pecially high test weight and above 
average in protein content, according 
to information made available by the 
U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
and the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture and the Kansas and Missouri 
Grain Inspection Departments. 

An average test weight of 60.4 Ib. 
per bushel and an average protein 
content of 12.3% were indicated for 
the state by analysis of samples tak- 
en from 5,306 cars of new wheat 
shipped to terminal markets. 

The highest test weights were from 
the eastern two thirds of the state 
while wheat with the highest pro- 
tein came from the western third. 
The 1954 test weight of 60.4 Ib. com- 
pares with the 1953 average of 59.0 
lb. and the 1952 average of 61.6 Ib., 
which was one of the heaviest crops 
of record. 

The 1954 average protein content 
of 12.3% for the state compares with 
the 1953 crop of 13.5% which was 
exceptionally high and is considerab- 
ly above the 11.1% in 1952. Included 
in this summary are shipments of 
new wheat covering the entire 1954 
harvest. 

In the northwestern district the ay 
erage test weight from 445 cars was 
58.3 Ib. and the average protein con- 
tent was 13.2%. In the west central 
district 446 carloads of wheat had 
an average test weight of 56.9 Ib. and 
an average protein content of 14.2%, 
Analysis of 808 carloads of new 
wheat from the north central district 
shows an average test weight of 61.0 
lb. bu. and an average protein con- 
tent of 11.9%. 

The 1954 Kansas wheat harvest is 
completed with the outturn generally 
favorable for the state as a whole. 
This is eighth in a series of releases 
made during and immediately follow- 
ing harvest showing test weight and 
protein content of a representative 
number of carload shipments of 1954 
Kansas wheat to terminal elevators 
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CCC Reports 


Grain Sales 


WASHINGTON--The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture July 14 an- 
nounced the sale of 2,062,500 bu. of 
Commodity Credit Corp, - owned 
wheat to the government of the 
Union of South Africa. The wheat 
will move under 1954-55 International 
Wheat Agreement quotas and prices 
and will be delivered during the pe- 
riod March 1-Aug. 31, 1955. 

In a similar transaction, the USDA 
sold the Union of South Africa 55,000 
long tons of wheat a year ago. This 
was announced on Aug. 7, 1953. 

The USDA also reported that, 
through July 8, sales of CCC wheat 
for export as wheat or wheat flour 
under the special export program 
(GR 261 and GR 262) total 50,086,- 
727 bu. (43,783,890 bu. as wheat and 
6,302,837 bu. as wheat flour) since 
the start of the program in early 
December. Sales during the week 


ended July 8 totaled 1,144,628 bu. 
(829,193 bu. as wheat and 315,435 bu. 
as wheat flour). , 
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Flour sales last week settled down 
to a more routine basis following the 
big splurge of the previous week, 
although volume on spring wheat 
flour held to a total equal to five 
days’ capacity. Sales by southwest- 
ern mills, meanwhile, dropped back 
60% of capacity from the huge figure 
of 1,650 to 1,700% reported the week 
before. 

Some of the contracts made for 
hard winters during the big buying 
wave were being converted to spring 
wheat flour contracts at a negotiated 
differential. The volume was not be- 
lieved to be large, although the pos- 
sibility of more of this switching 
was being discussed. 

Mills in the central states sold 
quite substantial amounts of soft 
wheat flour, mostly cracker-cookie 
types but including some cake flour 
as well 

A boost in family flour prices in 
some areas resulted in somewhat 
larger volume. The advance was not 
made in all sections of the country, 
however. 

Flour prices in the Southwest last 
reached 30¢ above the low point of 
the previous week, and business was 
quiet. Shipping directions improved 
considerably, as bekers are more 
prone to add inventories now that 
prices have strengthened, Spring 
wheat flour prices dropped as much 
as 15¢ sack, but buyers were inclined 
to wait for new crop developments 


before taking any long term con- 
tracts 
Export business was light and 


scattered. Canadian export trade also 
was dull, including sales to the U.K. 

U.S. flour production averaged 92% 
of capacity, compared with 77% the 
week before and 86% a year ago. 
Output improved in all areas except 
the Pacific Northwest, where it re- 
mained steady. (See tables on page 
16.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour slipped back further last week, 
although the volume was equal to 
five-day capacity on the average. 
This compares with sales amounting 
to 147% of capacity the week be- 
fore and 56.5% a year ago. 

Business consisted largely of an 
accumulation of smaller orders, in- 
cluding some price-date-of-shipment 
business. Buyers, in general, tended 
to hold back on longer term com- 
mitments while waiting for a more 
definite idea of new crop flour prices. 
Meanwhile, it was reported that some 
bakers have converted part of their 
recent contracts for purchases of 
hard winters to spring wheat flour. 
Under this procedure the buyers and 
the mill negotiate a differential to 
be paid for the substitution of 
springs. 

The prospect of more of this type 
of business was getting trade atten- 
tion, while it was indicated that vol- 
ume of this “switching” to date was 
not large. 

Flour prices were reduced as much 
as 15¢ sack this week due to lower 
premiums on some types of wheat 
and improved millfeed credits. Clear 
flour, meanwhile, remained tight and 
relatively firm, particularly for the 
higher proteins. 

Crop news was the center of trade 
attention, with more concern being 
shown over the possibility of rust 
losses in the spring wheat territory. 
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Flour Business Returns 
To More Routine Basis 


Family flour prices were unchang- 
ed in the Minneapolis area, although 
advances were made in other terri- 
tories, and sales remained limited. 

Flour production in Minneapolis 
averaged 87% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 77% the week before 
and 88% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 83% 
of capacity, compared with 70% the 
previous week and 89% in the com- 
parable week last year. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 106% of capacity, compared 
with 90% the previous week. 

Quotations July 16, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots; Standard patent $6.71@6.76, 
short patent $6.81406.86, high gluten 
$7.46@7.51, first clear $6.01@6.46, 
whole wheat $6.86@6.91, family $6.84 
@7.75. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: All is quiet now on 
the southwestern front after the huge 
volume of flour business which took 
place two weeks ago. There was 
some clean-up business which was re- 
ported in the bakery flour field, and 
the remainder of the bakery sales 
were represented only by regula 
price-date-of-shipment accounts. 

A fairly good volume of family 
flour business came out of an ad- 
vance of 20¢ on nationally advertised 
brands. In addition, some biscuit and 
cracker flour business brought the 
average sales for the Southwest up 
to 60% of capacity for the week. 
This was a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the 1,560 to 1,700% of 
capacity in the previous week and 
421% a year ago. Only a scattering of 
export trade was reported. 

With bakery flour prices fully 30¢ 
above last week’s low point eventu- 
ally there was a virtual stagnation 
of inquiry for business. Shipping in- 
structions naturally have improved 
on the basis of this advance in mar- 
ket. Bakers are more prone to accept 
greater inventories now that they 
have witnessed a strong upturn in the 
wheat market since their blanket 
coverage of requirements two weeks 
ago. 

The family trade also became well 


covered for a yearly need. There have 
been some additional sales to the 
biscuit and cracker bakers. Export 
business has been mainly concerned 
with dealings with the Netherlands. 
3ids have been low, but some 
have been made. Trading activity 
with Norway was completed recently, 
also. 

Quotations July 16, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.1106.16, standard 
95% patent $6.0146.06, straight $5.96 
“6.01, established brands of family 
flour $6.20@7.70; first clears $4.60@ 
5.20, second clears $4.50@4.55, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.35 4.50. 
Mills of 
dull last 


sales 


this area 


week but 


Hutchinson: 
found business 
spent the time recovering from the 
heavy splurge of business enjoyed 
the previous week. With most of the 
trade covered for 120 days, sales were 
limited to a few spot cars. Family 
flour interest was fair, but that part 
of the trade not covered appeared to 
be waiting for better prices. Direc- 
tions were fair, but mills were forc- 
ed to cut operations due to a power 
shortage resulting from the intensive 
heat. Outlook for the coming week 
is operations at 80%. Prices stabiliz- 
ed and once again reflected true mar- 


ket conditions. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 


$6.40@6.50; bakers’ short 
$5.95@6; standard, 


patent, in 
papers, $5.85 @ 
5.90 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices 18¢ sack higher 
than the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections have shown considerable im- 
provement. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were at a 
good level during the latest report- 
ing period, with 68.2% going to bak- 
ers and 31.8% to the family trade. 
Operations were 100%. Prices ad- 
vanced 20¢ on family flour and de- 
clined 15¢ on bakery flour. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma _ points, 
July 17: Carlots, family short patent 
$6.90 @7.30, standard patent $6.40@ 
6.60; bakery unenriched short patent 
in paper bags $6.40@6.50, standard 
patent $6.30@6.40, straight grade 
$6.25 @6.35. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Texas: The magnitude of the bus- 
iness booked by mills in this area in 
the one big day in the first week of 


(Continued on page wo) 





Sales of Semolina Blends Remain 
Light; Durum Posts New Gains 


Business in semolina blends and 
other blended durum products con- 
tinued to reflect the seasonal slow- 
ness dictated by the annual vacation 
period at many macaroni manu- 
facturing plants. Sales were confined 
to a few lots to fill immediate needs 

Prices, meanwhile, were advanced 
due to a strong push in durum wheat 
costs up to $3.72 for top quality lots. 
Receipts were limited, and mill de- 
mand was active. Further reports of 
potentially heavy rust damage to the 
crop gave the market a great deal 
of support. 

The eventual outturn of durum 
wheat will depend greatly on the 
weather in the next three weeks or 
so, trade observers say, with muggy 
weather in the main producing re- 
gion likely to result in heavy losses 
On the other hand, cool, dry weather 
could remove the danger to a great 
extent. 

Operations of durum product mills 
were reduced because of the light 


activity of macaroni and noodle pro- 
duct manufacturers. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis July 16 were as follows: 
13.5% Moisture or Less 
60 1 oe stare 
8 Ib 1.424 3.67 


Ib LIT a ‘ 
fh it P23 - 


it / 
Ib @ 3.07 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
lburum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 


ipproximately 160% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity in acks, with comparisons per 
eentage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly % 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

July 12-16 168,500 1 60 74 
Previous weel 168.500 #79 8 ‘ 
Year ago 189,500 150,315 79 
Crop Year 

Production 

July 1-1 1954 °55.140 
July 1-17, 1953 368,983 


*Revised, tTotals include blended 


ucts 


prod- 
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Drouth Pushes 
Millfeed Up 


Millfeed markets bounded up in 
the week ending July 19 as hot and 
dry weather hung over a large sec- 
tion of the South and Southwest. 
Kansas City millfeed led the ad- 
vances, posting gains of $3@4 ton. 
up $243 ton in Chicago 
and Minneapolis. Strength in feed 
grains early this week also contri- 
buted to the millfeed strength. 

Most manufacturers in the North- 
west reported a slowdown in feed 
demand last week, although in some 
instances volume was maintained at 
a satisfactory pace. Where sales were 
off, manufacturers consider the situ- 
ation as probably temporary unless 
prices soar unreasonably. Several 
boosts in ingredient costs resulted in 
higher formula feed prices this week. 

Manufacturers are hopeful that the 
recent heavy liquidation of older 
birds in poultry flocks will taper off 
now that egg prices have firmed up 
substantially. While the price is still 
not considered good it is still up 
about 10¢ doz. from the low point at 
around 32¢ doz. for grade A’s. 

Meanwhile, owners of laying flocks 
have been trimming back on feed 
purchases and put volume for most 
manufacturers well below usual lev- 
els. Sales of concentrates, however, 
were reported to be holding up well. 

Producers of hogs have become 
somewhat discouraged by declines in 
the feeding ratio—although it re- 
mains relatively good — and have 
tended to feed poorer than they start- 
ed out to do this spring. Dairy feeds 
are slow, but a slight pick-up was 
indicated by some manufacturers. 

Turkey feed volume comprises the 
heavy end of current business, with 
a more extended period of large con- 
sumption indicated by a heavy late 
hatch of poults. 

One of the worst heat waves in 
history, carrying temperatures up to 
new record highs in many localities, 
was the main factor influencing the 
feed industry in the Southwest last 
week. The extreme heat caused an 
increased mortality in broilers, lay- 
ing flocks and turkeys. It resulted in 
an outburst of liquidation of cattle, 
chickens and hogs. While not wide- 
spread, the increased run of livestock 
to market was indicative of a serious 
pasture situation and concern over 
feeding costs. 

The current situation has caused a 
somewhat mixed trend in demand. 
Poultry feed demand continues light 
to fair. Turkey feed demand is good, 
and hog feed demand is good, with 
some mills indicating somewhat light- 
er interest. There is some new in- 
quiry for a summer cattle ration. 
Generally, demand, while not broad, 
is fairly good for this time of the 
year. 


Prices were 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,743 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 39,115 in the 
previous week and 41,443 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
107,292 tons as compared with 114,- 
353 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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New Topics Planned 
For Midwest Feed 
Production School 


KANSAS CITY Human engi- 
neering and the operation of labor 
saving devices in the feed mill are 
among the new topics on the program 
of the fifth annual Midwest Feed 
Production School scheduled for Nov. 
15-17 at the Hotel President in Kan- 
sas City. These plans were made at 
of the program committee 
in Kansas City July 12. The school 
is sponsored by the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Meeting with the Midwest commit- 
tee was Walter C. Ronk, Barnard & 


meeting 


Leas Manufacturing Co. Cedar 
tapids, Iowa, vice president of the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 


Mr. Ronk lauded the 
work of the Midwest association over 
the past five years in sponsoring the 
production school for the benefit of 
the feed manufacturing industry 
throughout the country. He noted 
that interest has grown each year 
and pledged the support of the 
GPMMA in helping to formulate the 
program of the school and in assist- 
ing at the 


facturers Assn 


sessions. 

Chairman of the school again this 
year is Oscar Straube, Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Inc., City. Following 
the committee meeting this week Mr. 
Straube innounced that program 
plans were nearing completion. Top- 
ics have been selected, and speakers 
have agreed to participate in the 
conference, he said. 

Leading off the program is a panel 
on human engineering, and speakers 
will discuss the selection, training 
and direction of personnel. Later in 
the day the handling of molasses will 
be discussed as well as the mixing 
and pelleting of the ingredient. The 
mechanics of mixing and pelleting 
will be reviewed, and on the first 
night a full session will be devoted 
to a panel discussion of pelleting. 

On the second day materials han- 
dling, packaging, loading and bulk 
deliveries will be analyzed. During 
the afternoon representatives of the 
machinery manufacturing industry 
will discuss new developments in feed 
mill machinery and equipment 

Electrical controls and other labor 
saving devices in feed mills will be 
the subject of discussions on the final 
day. “I Built a New Feed Mill” and 
“IT Remodeled an Old Mill” are two 
interesting topics to be presented at 


Kansas 


this session 

Rounding out the program will be 
a discussion by a representative of 
the Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers Assn. and several mis- 
cellaneous subjects 


Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice 
president of the Midwest association, 
indicated that enrollment blanks 
have been mailed out to Midwest 


former students this 
Anyone else who is interested 
in attending the school may contact 
the Midwest office at 20 W. 9th St. 
Building in Kansas City, Mr. Larson 
said 


members and 
week 


BREA S THE STAFF OF Fe 


J. W. CAMPBELL TRANSFERRED 
ANGELES—John W. Camp- 
bell manage! grain departmen 

Pillsbury-Globe, division of Pil'sbu 

Mills, Ine esigned this week as d 
f Angeles Grain E> 
change. Mr. Campbell is being 
ferred to the Pillsbury office in Og- 
den, Utah. Arnold W. Wagnet 
buyer for General Mills, Inc., Sperry 
Division, Los Angeles, was elected 
to serve out the unexpired term of 
Mi Campbe l} 


LOS 


rector of the Logs 


trans- 


grain 
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Baking Plant Sold 


ALBANY—tThe former main plant 
of A. Hagaman & Co., Inc., bakers, 
at 875-879 Madison Ave., has been 
sold to an Albany realtor. The com- 
pany, which was taken over by the 
Cross Baking Co., Montpelier, Vt., 
distributor of Betsy Ross baked 
goods, in 1953, now operates the plant 
at 300 Delaware Ave., Delmar, Al- 
bany suburb. It absorbed the Dempf’s 
Bakery business there and leased the 
more up-to-date plant. 

The Cross company acquired the 
stock of the Hagaman firm from the 
Hagaman Estates, after the death of 
the last surviving member of the 





UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
e afloat at the principal markets of the U.8 
Flour Production, Wheat at the close of the ending July 3 
1954, and July 5, 1953, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production &@ Market 


Review on Page 16 ing Administration of the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture in bushels (€000's omitted) 


week 


Canadian 





American in bond 


July July July July 
Hagaman family, Charles A. Haga- aS ,' te - 
man. The officers of the new local _— te — 
company, which still retains the “he ease “aheee = = 
Hagaman name, are G. Lansdale Ed- Oats 6,722 12,578 paz 291 
son, Montpelier, president; Raymond  {'¥° isn Paes a 


Bumgardner, Montpelier, vice presi- 
cent; Willard Sturm, Albany, former afloat in Canadian markets July 3 
Hagaman executive, secretary, and for corresponding Gate of 


; . in parentheses (000 
Gordon Sargent, Ravena, treasurer. (368) bu 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
figures 
a year ago given 
omitted) corm 1,242 











the flour bags 
backed by 107 years of know-how... 





HASE 


Multiwalls 





Sewn valve, sewn open mouth, 
pasted valve, pasted open mouth 


SINCE 1847 


CHASE BAG company 


General Sales Office: 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
20 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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Wheat Futures Make 
Additional Advances 


July Contracts at Chicago, Kansas City 
Show Largest Gains; Rust Threat Potent 


Wheat futures continued to show 
strength in the week ending July 19, 
with the about-to-expire July con- 
tracts at Kansas City and Chicago 
posting the largest advances of 6%¢ 
and 5\%4¢ bu. Deferred deliveries at 
these markets were up 1% @4%¢ bu. 
Minneapolis July gained 2%¢ bu., 
while other contracts there climbed 
1% @3%¢ bu. The cash wheat trad- 
ing basis was switched to a Septem- 
ber basis during the week, with 
values remaining unusually strong 
for the season as they reflected the 
effects of the government's price sup- 
port loan tie-up. A factor being 
watched closely in all markets is the 
threat of rust losses to the spring 
wheat crop in the Northwest. As 
harvesting expanded into the soft 
winter wheat territory of the central 
states, pressure of marketings failed 
to build up as had been expected, 
foliowing about the same pattern as 
in the hard winter wheat area in 
respect to producer withholding of 
wheat for loan participation, 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
July 19 were: Chicago—July $2.09 % - 
%, September $2.114%-%, December 
$2.15'%%, March $2.15%, May $2.11%- 
%. Minneapolis—July $2.36%, Sep- 
tember $2.3544, December $2.33, May 
$2.30. Kansas City (all hard wheat) 

July $2.27%, September $2.26%, 
December $2.25%, March $2.22%, 
May $2.16%. 

Rust Watched 

arly fields of spring wheat last 
week were forced toward maturity 
by high temperatures, which also ap- 
peared to have slowed the spread of 
rust, according to the Peavey Ele- 
vators crop report issued July 19. 
Earlier in the week, however, weath- 
er conditions favored the spread of 
rust in the Dakotas, Minnesota and 
eastern Montana, with wide varia- 
tions in the degree of infection, ac- 
cording to the Cargill, Inc., crop re- 
port. The weather over the next few 
weeks will determine the extent of 
loss. Rust also is a threat to wheat 
in western Canada. 

The estimated wheat inventory of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. on July 
1 was 738 million bushels, comprising 
a major share of the carryover cal- 
culated variously at 850 to 900 million 
bushels. U.S. exports in the crop 
year just completed are estimated 
at about 215 million bushels, about 
100 million bushels short of exports 
in the previous crop year. Sales of 
wheat for export continue to come 
chiefly from CCC stocks, with the 
agency reporting sales of 4,453,104 
bushels in the week ending July 9, 
most of it for export. 

Wheat producers on July 23 will 
vote on whether or not they want 
marketing quotas on the 1955 crop. 
With the national wheat acreage al- 
lotment set at 55 million acres, farm- 
ers also must comply with allotments 
for all other crops and also a total 
acreage allotment to be eligible for 
price supports. If the referendum 
vote is “yes” the full loan will be 
available on wheat raised within the 
allotments, If the quotas are rejected, 
the loan will be at 50% of parity. 
Observers see only an outside chance 
of a “no” vote. 

Canadian wheat officials announced 
that initial wheat payments to wheat 


producers would be $1.40 bu. for 
wheat, Ft. William basis, the same 
as last year. Some Canadian traders 
had anticipated that the initial price 
would be set lower in view of the 
declining world demand for wheat. 


Ordinary Premiums Lower 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 29.2 million bushels for the 
week ending July 15, compared with 
26.8 million the previous week and 
26.5 million for the comparable week 
a year earlier. At Minneapolis re 
ceipts of all classes totaled 2,050 cars 
of which 512 were for CCC accounts 
Duluth receipts for the week were 
1,753 cars. 

The trading basis on cash wheat 
underwent some adjustment as the 
premium basis was switched to the 
September delivery. Premiums for 
high protein lots continued very firm, 
but trading ranges on ordinary wheat 
were lower. On July 16. trading 
ranges for No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring were as fol- 
lows: Ordinary, September price to 
l¢ over, 12% .protein 54@12¢ over, 
13% protein 20@27¢ over, 14% pro- 
tein 42@54¢ over, 15% protein 59a 
69¢ over, 16% protein 81@89¢ over 
The average protein content of the 


hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
12.47%, durum 10.88%. 

Bids on durum wheat were ad- 


vanced 5¢ during the week. Offerings 
were light and mill demand generally 
good. The threat of rust infection 
resulted in added market strength. 
(See table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on July 16: 


Yor Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 568 Ib $2.33% @2.34 
11% Protein ? 233% @2,34 
12% Protein ee 2.38%, 2.45%, 
13% Protein oka 2.53% @ 2.607 
14% Protein ‘ 2.75% @2.87% 
15% Protein 2.92% @3.02 
146% Protein . 414% @3.2 
1¢ each Ib. over 68 Ib 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—2@4¢ each Ib. under 58 Il 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1% 


Moisture—-l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
1@2¢ each \%% over 14%%. 
Premiums Lower 
Cash wheat strength was found 


mainly on the basic future side at 
Kansas City last week. Premiums 
tended to adjust downward with the 
advance of the future, but the swings 
sometimes were sudden and erratic 
One result from the action was a 
switch from the hard July future to 
September hard for a cash _ basis 
The July hard had risen above $2.30 
when the switch was made. Since 
that time the top on the September 
was $2.27 and the close of September 
on July 19 was $2.26%. The ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
closed July 19 at 2%@2¢ under 
September hard. For 12% protein the 
range was 1@32¢ over, 12.5% was 
2% @34¢ over, 13% 5% @36¢ over and 
14% 9%@40¢ over. Receipts last 
week totaled 5,300 cars, an upturn 
from the 4,844 in the previous week 
and 3,246 a year ago. A fairly good 
volume of 1,133 cars was received 
at Kansas City over the past week 
end. 


The approximate range of cash 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


mills reporting currently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S 


expressed in percentages 




















July 12-1¢ *Previous July 13-17, July 14-18, July 15-19 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 
Northwest 612.188 509.012 654.30 676.451 756.77 
outhwesrt 1 + 206 1,038,008 1,124,225 1,210,994 1,109,017 
Buffalo 8,867 454.844 ih 3,687 493,85 
Central and Southeast 645,231 $02,415 5 0,280 516.5 
North Pacifie Coast 94,398 294,629 247,186 77 
Totals 1.233.988 2 698,908 077,097 1,188,598 1,098,913 
Percentage of total U.S. output 7 75 75 75 7 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to 
July 12-16, Previous July 13-17, July 14-18, July 15-19, July 16 July 17 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 1953 
Northwest %3 70 89 81 91 1,386,120 1.592.781 
Jouth west 94 7 84 $1 705,100 2,998,092 
Buffalo 121 98 99 117 107 1,212,449 1,172,158 
Central and & E st 60 if 77 7 1,098,292 1,280,067 
Pacifie Coast a3 68 61 739,671 694,267 
Total 92 7 ‘4 7,141,632 7,737,39 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour Go ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
haan a oi July 12-1 f 202,218 87 
a Rnthgy dp = 99 Previous week *179,302 77 
*reviou weel 279,859 , 60 . ; , 
" i Year ago y 224,993 RR 
sone ee 23,000 Betenae 1 Two years ago 282,5 251,682 90 
lwo years ago 140,850 01,344 ed Five-year average ‘ 9” 
Five-year average a6 1m 
I 9 ren-year average gf 
en-vear average 
*Revised 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
City (Ineluding Wichita and Salina) cluding — St. Paul, North Dakota 
Montana and owa 
4 ay sek Mo % ac 
ws anole eg : cout ui say 5-day week Flour % a 
capacity outp v 
r? capacity output tivity 
July 12-1 1,021,350 944,68 93 July 12-16 181,250 409,970 RS 
Previous week 1,021,350 *823,388 §1 Previous week {81.250 #399710 
Year ag 1,021,500 943.772 4 Year ago 546,250 429.310 Ko 
Two years ago . 1,019,750 938,640 92 Two years ago 552,000 124,769 78 
Fi year average 9% Five-year average ald 
Ten-year average 97 Ten-year average 79 
*Revised . 
_ Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- PACIFIC COAST 
capacity output tivity Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
July 12-16 159,500 58,867 121 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Previous week 459,500 154,844 98 Washington Mills 
Year ago 159,500 154,914 99 Ps . , : 
Two years ago 459,800 538,860 117 )-day week Flour @ ac 
Fiv year average 105 capacity output tivity 
“i t age esee . ’ 
Ten-year average . - . 99 July 1 16 215,000 183,898 RN 
Previou veel 215,000 *151.829 g 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Year ago 230,000 133,078 61 
: . ‘wo ‘ 7 230,004 958 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, = bs - : sacle Daddies 184 0 
7 , ve ei ve i re " 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Ter = : .s 4 
¢ verage 0 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missour!: _ slit r 
1 k Fl % *Revised 
»-acay week ‘lour io Aac- 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
July 12-16 671,400 54 1 81 July 12-1¢ 133,000 110,498 8 
Previous week 671,499 "402,415 60 Previous weel 133,000 *92,778 69 
Year ago 671,000 631,361 79 Year ago 133,200 76,264 S 
Two years ago 671,400 520,280 77 Two year ago 122,000 62,228 51 
Five-year average 78 Five-year average 78 
Ten-year average 77 Ten-year average 79 
*Revised *Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 





week ending 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 
principal mills of 


July 17 
Kan 


and prior two weeks 
as and Oklahoma 
Minnesota, lowa, 


together 
and the cities 
North and South 





Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and LWuluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 
--—Bouthwest*— -——Northwest* Buffalot— -Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekiy Crep year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Jul 12-17 24,771 57,308 11,108 15, 09¢ 10,864 24,888 46,743 107,29 
Previous week $21,019 t9,236 TR. R60 9.115 
Two weeks ago 22,466 12,017 9,660 14,143 
19523 °° 60,712 13.164 4,240 »,513 20,401 11,443 114 
1952 67,781 13,750 5.919 10,339 27.277 $8,612 130,977 
1951 66,155 14,810 7,600 9,751 7, 882 47,019 131,¢ 
1950 68,21 14,566 29.504 10,431 21,904 19,886 119,¢ 
*Principal milis. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills 
tRevised 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 16 end of last week and bought one 


is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.22 @2.71 
No. 2 Dark and Hard ..214@ 75% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard > 20@2.681 
No. 4 Dark and Hard »19@2.66% 
No. 1 Red 14% 2.18 
No. 2 Red 2.13@ 2.17! 
No. 3 Red 12@2.17 
No. 4 Red 11@2.1¢ 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
July 19 at $2.53@2.56, delivered 
Texas common points. Millers want 
wheat but iack storage room; how- 
ever, offerings are light. 

Japan came into the market at the 


cargo of hard winters, but that was 
the extent of their purchases. Brazil 


was also reported to have bought 
eight cargoes of hard winters, but 
this could not be confirmed. This 


constituted sales for the week. New 
crop harvest is in full swing east 
of the Cascades, with wheat start- 
ing to roll into warehouses and ele- 
vators. Early yields are reported 
good. West of the mountains it will 
be another couple of weeks before 
harvest starts. There is little activity 
in new crop with the bulk of it head- 
ed for government loan. 











Move over, 













We have as many colors as you 
...and MORE PATTERNS / 


Women who buy feed and flour in dress print bags 
for home sewing want lots of color... 


lots of smart, new, attractive patterns. 


That’s why so many mills use BEMIS DRESS PRINT 
BAGS _ gay, tub-fast colors ... smart new designs 
from top New York fashion artists... 


print patterns suitable for all home sewing needs. 
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The Real Competition 
From Food Field Reporter 
A“ YT of food manufacturers if 

you. talk 


to them in a confi- 
dential moment will admit that there 
is not an awful lot of difference be- 
tween their products and those of 
their competitors. All are good and 
certain of capable performance in 
their intended spheres. 

With this background in mind, it is 
interesting to review opinions re- 
hearsed at a meeting of beer whole- 
salers recently held in San Francisco. 

It was contended there that in the 
beer industry there is a strong ten- 
dency towards uniform price, flavor, 
and quality. 

Not only does every customer want 
the light, dry beers but the national 
bottlers are beginning to sell their 
products at the price level of local 
beers And all of this despite 
the fact that the consumer has prob- 
ably never read an ad or heard a 
radio or saw a TV show that does 
not claim the beer under mention is 
so distinctive as to stand in an ab- 
solutely unique quality position of 
its own. 

The conclusion drawn at the Coast 
meeting was that hereafter’ the 
competition in beer will not be be- 
tween beers but in the superiority 
of “their advertising and marketing 
programs.” 

Well, in the food and grocery in- 
dustry specifically—in coffees and in- 
stants, in breakfast foods, and in 
half a dozen other categories that 
you could name, this has been going 
on for a long, long time. 

‘Today, just about everybody has 
good products. ... That is assumed. 

That is the point from where 
you start or you don’t start at all. 
And then the difficulty begins. .. . 
To make a good product is a matter 
of money, equipment, and methods 


which may be used with something 
approaching a mathematical assur- 
ance. But when you get into the 


sphere of merchandising and selling 
you are in the domain of ideas and 
creation, And then you are on un- 
predictable ground and in the do- 
main of real competition. 
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dicated that consumers quickly be- 
came aware that fresh bread was not 
available on the ‘“no-delivery” day, 
usually a Wednesday. As they caught 
on to this new system they eliminated 
or reduced their purchases of bread 
and bakery products on those days 

Many tests and surveys have 
proved that fresh bread will be con- 
sumed in greater quantities than 
bread that is a day or two old. The 
decrease in freshness is a problem 
that cannot be overestimated when 
considering the impact of the five- 
day week. 

An alternative to the system of 
five-day sales operation, or no de- 
livery on one day, is the “six-day 
swing,” with an extra man working 
the sixth day. This system requires 
the hiring and training of one new 
man for every five now employed. 
However, even overlooking this ad- 
ditional sales expense, this system 
does not work to the betterment of 
service to the bakery’s customers 

In areas operating with this sys- 
tem it was soon discovered that the 
new man does not have the same 
interest in the route as the regula: 
salesman. The swing man may miss 
stops, make errors and alienate good 
customers, reducing sales and increas- 
ing stales. The regular salesman is 
penalized for the mistakes of some 
one over whom he has no control 
and the companies are penalized with 
the loss of sales and customers’ good 
will. 

There must be some other answer 
to this trend for lesser working hours 

an answer that will maintain or 
even improve, freshness of product 
and quality of service to the con- 
sumer. 

Finding that answer is one of the 
most important tasks facing the 
wholesale baking industry today. 

The value of freshness in bakery 





products was brought home to us 
forcefully recently. The headquarters 
of The American Baker and its com- 
panion publications of The Miller 
Publishing Co. moved a few weeks 
ago into a new building in suburban 
Minneapolis. Among other features, 
the new setup offers an employee's 
clubroom with facilities for the cus- 
tomary “coffee break.” 

Fresh bakery products rolls, 
doughnuts, etc.—are delivered daily 
by a local institutional bakery. The 
first few days the coffee-break trade 
didn't consume the total order and 
the “stales’ were happily purchased 
by employees going home at the end 
of the day. But as the freshly-baked 
products were sampled each day the 
demand grew. The ‘“‘consumers” could 
not leave them alone and before the 
end of the first week there was no 
“stales problem” by mid-afternoon. 

This must be classed as a minute 
market survey study; but the moral 
is there: You just can’t beat freshness 
in a bakery product! With freshness, 
baked goods sell themselves!—W. F. 
Lingren, in The American Baker. 
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TRAVELING SALESMEN — They 
don’t call them traveling salesmen 
in England, Of course every English- 
man knows what a traveling sales- 
man is, thanks to the stories having 
to do with that gentleman and the 
inevitable farmer's daughter as re- 
lated by the friendly G.I. from the 
American camp up the road when 
they meet for a pint of beer in the 
village inn at the end of the day. 
They do say in country parts that 
American soldiers have even laughed 
at English jokes, though it is pre- 
sumed that this was more out of 
politeness than anything else. 

We were talking about traveling 
salesmen, In England they call them- 
selves commercial travellers with 





“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “I don’t call myself agin the proletariats an’ 





I feel friendly to the workin’ man, but 
danged ef’n it didn’t kind of do me good 
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the double “l’”’ and not just a single. 
There are plenty of tales about com- 
mercial travellers, too, and they have 
plenty to tell about and against 
themselves just like their American 
counterparts. The recently appointed 
president of the United Commercial 
Travellers Assn., Maurice W. Batche- 
lor, decided to offer fifty quid—$140 
to the uninitiated—the best tale of 
the road and he got no less than 
523 entries. 

The winner was one G. H. Harring- 
ton of the county town of Bedford, 
and this is what he told: “Rather 
timidly I entered a high class grocer’s 
shop as a young commercial travel- 
ler. Observing that the proprietor 
was engaged serving a lady, I re- 
spectfully took up a position at the 
far end of the counter to wait pa- 
tiently. The wait was to be longer 
than I had anticipated for, although 
a little fastidious, she was a good 
customer, and to say the least this 
cooling of one’s heels can, in the early 
stages of travelling, prove a little 
demoralizing, but this was not to be 
my only humiliation. 

“Goods in this shop were stored 
right up to the ceiling, and at the 
top above my head were kept the 
very largest boxes of breakfast foods. 
Requiring one of these boxes, a young 
lady assistant approached with a long 
pole. She must have been early in 
her apprenticeship for, instead of 
tipping one of these boxes off the 
high shelf and deftly catching it, she 
allowed it to land full on my head, 
driving my bowler hat well down 
over my eyes. Even this was not all, 
for as I struggled to free myself, I 
heard the proprietor say: ‘Do be 
careful, Miss, that might have been a 
customer’.” 


THE COVERED BRIDGE 
Its timbers weathering, the 
bridge stands, 
Almost abandoned but a landmark 
still— 
A monument to those who cleared 
these lands, 
Dammed up the stream and built 
nearby mill. 
The millwheel’s voice was silenced 


old 


harness a horse you had to pay 


y . ° 1 . 
Yes, what the beer people see him a dollar an hour with over- The millpond’s surface dwindles 
ahead, food and grocery manu- to turn down three fellers last vinia tap peat, 
facturers have known for a_ long OE a gE gen ~ 
time. Th real competition is not in week that was around lookin e ps a oa structure spans the 
goods but in merchandising ideas. for jobs. I don’t want to see hard Pi pw torsc ities 
e @ @ times an’ 


sufferin’ but, by 
cracky, it’s been so ef’n you 


hear 


THREAT TO FRESHNESS -- Fresh- A century of echoes that resound, 


ness of product and quality of service 
are most important elements in a 
wholesale bakery's never-ending bat- 
tle to maintain and increase sales 
volume. The five-day week for sales- 
men, which is becoming increasingly 
prevalent in nation-wide baking in- 
dustry operations, is a real threat to 
freshness and service. 

Recent studies made in areas where 
the five-day week is now effective in- 






wanted to get a roustabout to 
time after he’d hunted up his pipe an’ 
got ready to start, an’ I’ve kind of got 


the idea that ef’n folks has to look around a little for work 
instead of bein’ took on your lap an’ fanned, the whole 
country’s goin’ to be a considerable sight happier an’ better 


off.” 





Hollow against its rafters — van- 
ished hoof 
And wheel rattling 
frontier-bound, 
A stream of settlers crossed be- 
neath its roof. 
Ignored by traffic now the bridge 
stands fast, 
A treasured commentary on the 
past. — Eloise Wade Hackett, 
in The Washington Star. 


the floor as, 
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CAREER OF A WHEAT KING 


ANY men have given the major energies of 
M their lives to improvement in the growing, 
marketing and processing of wheat. Distinguished 
among them is H. G. L. Strange, now in retire- 
ment after a quarter of a century of service in 
the research department of the Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd. After a series of honors from his employers 
and from the grain trade of Canada, the Major, as 
he is familiarly known on this continent, has 
embarked with Mrs. Strange upon a tour of 
Europe, including England, the land of his birth. 

Major Strange’s name has been associated with 
many programs designed to improve grain grow- 
ing practices. The scene of his labors was Canada, 
but the great western provinces were not the 
sole beneficiaries of his study and experiment, 
for the whole world of wheat and bread has 
shared in the product of his practical ingenuity 
and in the fruit of his sound thought upon agri- 
cultural problems. 

With his background of training and experi- 
ence as a civil engineer, Major Strange con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the British arms 
in World War I. After the war he settled on a 
1,000-acre farm at Fenn, Alta., and three years 
later won the title of “World’s Wheat King” at 
the Chicago International Grain Show. This 
achievement and his widespread activities in seed 
selection and testing attracted the attention of 
the government and of the grain trade and re- 
sulted in his being made director of the Searle 
company’s research department. 

Best known of the Major’s many improve- 
ments in grain growing practices is the Crop 
Testing Plan for insuring purity of seed. This had 
its origin in the twenties, when Garnet wheat 
began to figure in commercial quantities in the 
wheat crop of western Canada. Millers began to 
complain against mixtures of this variety with 
the standard red spring wheats which were meas- 
ured then by the quality of Marquis wheat. As a 
result, Garnet was not permitted to grade higher 
than No. 2 northern. 

Some of the supporters of Garnet wheat con- 
tended that the grain inspectors could not tell 
it from other varieties and predicted that it would 
find its way in large quantities into No. 1 northern 
in spite of the new regulation. But growing tests 
exploded this theory. Samples were taken from 
cargo shipments and grown on test plots of the 
Dominion farms and it was found that No. 1 
northern was almost entirely free from Garnet. 

Under the direction of Major Strange—an 
assignment that was his until his retirement 
the Searle company greatly expanded the test 
plotting program. At 16 group points samples 
were taken from wagon lots of wheat hauled by 
farmers to the company’s elevators and were 
grown in as many as 400 plots in each of the 
areas. Field days were held, to which the farmers 
were invited to note the determination of type 
and purity of wheats that were being raised in 
their districts. Government cooperation was ac- 
corded through the renowned Dr. L. H. Newman, 
Dominion cerealist. In the beginning several grain 
companies participated in the project. These with- 
drew at the time the Line Elevators Assn. or- 
ganized its farm service department, but Searle 
still carries on the crop testing plan actively at 
all points where it has country elevators. 

Agriculture and economics have not confined 
Major Strange’s talents. He is well known also in 
the realm of public speaking and debate, where 
his keen logic and perception have made him 
formidable. He has been an inveterate champion 
of private enterprise and the great grain market- 
ing systems that during his active career have 
been increasingly under the stress and constraint 
of government trading and regulation. His has 
been one of the strongest and firmest voices plead- 
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ing the cause of farmer and consumer against 
the machinations and follies of bureaucratic hus- 
bandry. 
¥ ¥ 

A series of articles appearing currently in mar- 
ket letters of the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., has been 
brought out in booklet form under the title, “A 
Short History of Prairie Agriculture.” The author 
is Major H. G. L. Strange, subject of the fore- 
going editorial comment. The work has entailed 
a great deal of research and has been done in 
scholarly fashion by a writer schooled in historical 
method and grounded in intimate knowledge of 
agricultural economics. Major Strange deals with 
the stirring era of settlement on the Canadian 
prairies and the growth of grain culture to its 
present gigantic proportions. He gives much at- 
tention to the development of grain marketing 
structures and the super-imposed governmental 
trading systems of recent times. Flour milling and 
the selection and purification of wheat strains 
have, of course, their proper place in the account, 
which must be rated as a major contribution to 
the wheat-flour literature of this continent. 


BREAD '6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


CLEAN GRAIN ON THE FARM 


NTIL a solution can be found for the vexed 

and delicate problem of how to enforce grain 
sanitation ahead of the processing stage the mat- 
ter must rest on what is called the educational 
level. This may not be the hardest way, but it 
will be the longest. 

The costliest way would be the quickest and 
the most effective—-namely the amendment of 
official grain grades to include factors dealing 
with contamination. 

Meantime, it is heartening to note the sincere 
and to a marked degree effective efforts of private 
trade organizations and state agricultural ex- 
tension services to take at least beginning steps 
toward an end which no longer is seriously con- 
troversial—the end and aim of making the princi- 
pal source of man’s most basic food as cleanly as is 
humanly possible. An account of one of the grass- 
roots sanitation programs appeared in a recent 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. The sponsor 
of this project is F. H. Peavey & Co., which has 
enlisted the cooperation of 17,000 young farmers. 
Taking part are 4-H clubs and Future Farmers 
of America in Minnesota, Montana and the 
Dakotas. 

The fundamental philosophies of grain sani- 
tation are being carried directly to the grower, 
and along with the why goes the how. Whole 
farming communities are being shown the eco- 
nomic value of keeping grain clean. Surveys are 
made to determine how well rodent, insect and 
other control is being carried out. Then, where 
corrective measures are necessary, they are taken. 
The thoroughness of the individua! and com- 
munity approach is indicated by these suggested 
procedures and activities: 

1. Organize county committee to promote clean 
grain. 

2. Arrange demonstrations on rodent, bird and 
insect control. 

3. Have organization members speak at farm 
and service club meetings on subject “Grain Is 
Food—Keep It Clean.” 

4. Enlist cooperation of local editor in pub- 
licizing clean grain program with emphasis on 
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what individuals are doing and the need for it. 

5. Have members discuss clean grain programs 
with grade students and encourage the making 
of clean grain posters by grade students 

6. Have members discuss clean grain prégrams 
at meetings of adult farmers and institutional, 
on-the-farm training class meetings. 

7. Have organization members make rat and 
mice feeding stations, repair windows, etc. 

8. Arrange window or other displays featuring 
Clean Grain Program. 

9. Put up posters on granaries of cooperating 
farmers. 

10. Have a qualified outside speaker address 
public meetings. 

11. Help community to clean up city dumps 
where necessary. 

The drive and initiative of private industry in 
grain sanitation programs, of which several have 
been undertaken in various grain-growing areas, 
is highly commendatory. The net result cannot 
fail to be valuable to the agricultural economy, 
though of course it can never be adequately cor- 
rective. 


BREAD i® THE STAFF OF Lire 


SCHOOLING FOR THE BAKER 

HE American Baker, companion publication 

of The Northwestern Miller, has devoted a 
major part of its current issue to a descriptive 
listing of the baking schools of the United States. 
This is an outstanding service to the young men 
and women of the baking industry who will car- 
ry on the traditions of the craft while at the same 
time they are applying the profit-builiding princi- 
ples of modern business practices. It is a tribute, 
also, to the vocational establishment and to the 
educational ideal upon which such instruction 
rests. 

“These training schools,” comments the editor 
of The American Baker, “are educating the in- 
dustry’s youth to be ready to take over the reins, 
and the industry's recognizance of the value of 
higher education in the science of baking must 
not be less than the effort these institutions are 
putting forth.” 

The listing goes far beyond naming the major 
schools for bakers, such as the ones conducted 
by the American Institute of Baking and Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, and calls attention to 
the large number of vocational schools in various 
parts of the country which have curricula and 
facilities for instruction in commercial baking 
processes. Among these are Florida State Uni- 
versity, Arlington (Texas) State College, Okla- 
homa A & M College, Boston Trade High School, 
City College of San Francisco, Culinary School of 
New York, Siebel Institute, The J. C. Laney Trade 
& Technical Institute in Oakland, Cal. and the 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College. 

Vocational training programs in the public 
schools of many of the larger cities offer baking 
courses which often are extensive in scope and 
generally have proved helpful to youngsters with 
a bent toward this sort of craftsmanship and thus 
in the long run to the commercial baking industry. 

Reprints of the baking school article are being 
made available by The American Baker in fur- 
therance of its enterprising contribution to the 
science of baking. 


BREAD i68 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Secretary Benson of the Department of Agri- 
culture, graphically illustrating the need for a 
radical change of direction in farm policy toward 
better balanced production, greater reliance upon 
the economic forces of supply and demand, and 
eventually greater freedom of action by farmers 
in making their own management decisions, re- 
marked to a group of Indiana farmers recently: 
“Billy Sunday used to say that he would rather 
be one foot from hell and headed away from it 
than 25 miles away and headed toward it.” 
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Canadian Comment. ..ny George E. Swarbreck 





Wheat Problems 


Prairie politicians, who need farm- 
ers’ votes to keep their jobs, and 
merchants who need western Canada 
as a market for their wares, are 
among the groups now showing anx- 
ious interest in the marketing of 
wheat. Though government comment 
on the state of the international mar- 
ket is reassuring, there are less happy 
thoughts in other quarters and when 
a producer, be he an elector or a 
customer, shows signs of disquiet it 
is time for those immediately con- 


cerned to take an interest in his 
welfare 
One suggestion is that all inter- 


ested parties should meet in confer- 
ence with top government officials 
and members of the Canadian Wheat 
Board to discuss the future market- 
ing of wheat. However, if that con- 
ference limits itself to discussing and 
advising on the methods of state 
controlled marketing it will be wast- 
ing its time. Officials of the Canadian 
Wheat Board know all about controls. 
If, however, the conference persuades 
the authorities to give heed to the 
advantages arising from the return 


of the trade to private, experienced 
hands, then it may do some good. 
The conference, if it is called, 
might pave the way for the return 
of the open market. It could do no 
more. But it would be a start in the 


right direction. 

When all imports were vigorously 
controlled by the governments of buy- 
ing countries there was a case for 
the maintenance of a monopoly sell- 
ing organization in Canada. That case 
does not hold up today for the private 
trade in many countries is now han- 
dling its own affairs. This is particu- 
larly true of Canada's biggest cus- 
tomer, the U.K., and there is no 
doubt in the minds of many people 
concerned that the private Canadian 
exporter could operate in such a 
manner that much of the trade now 
diverted to other wheat exporting 
countries could be obtained for Can- 
ada 

Stockpiles of wheat do not repre- 
sent spendable income for the grower. 
They may represent money in the 
bank but until that money is con- 
verted into usable funds, the farmer's 
economic position will deteriorate. 


Flour Problems 


Sitting on the sidelines but not un- 
mindful of the extent of the problem 
are the Canadian flour millers. Their 
overseas sales are down due to a 
variety of causes, not the least im- 
portant being the competition pro- 
vided by overseas countries whose 
millers are able to produce flour from 
a grist largely made up of imported 
Canadian strong spring wheat. 

A top quality buyer will always go 
for the top Canadian quality but in 
the case of some customers, where 
every cent has to be made to tell, 
the lower quality product, provided 
it has been made from a grist con- 
taining a reasonable proportion of 
Canadian wheat, is an effective sub- 
stitute. On top of all this production 
costs in overseas mills are much 
lower than those in North America 
and the price advantage operating 
against the Canadians is immediately 
obvious 

The Canadian miller gets no ad- 
vantage, either pricewise or quality- 
wise, when obtaining wheat supplies 


from the government source. Tell this 
to any foreigner and one is met with 
immediate disbelief. He is astounded 
to hear that the Canadian authorities 
do not give their own nationals some 
advantage, either in price or in kind, 
to enable them to compete with 
millers in overseas countries who get 
90% of their brand reputation from 
the use of Canadian raw material. 

In fairness, it must be admitted 
that the Canadian government can 
put up a good case against giving 
such dispensation to the home in- 
dustry. On the other hand, circum- 
stances are changing to provide a 
situation that is proving detrimental 
to the well being of the Canadian 
milling industry and no government 
is so inflexible that it cannot have a 
change of formula to aid not merely 
a home industry but its own economy. 


Closures 


It is pertinent to ask if the Ca- 
nadian authorities have counted the 
number of mills currently shut down 
or working on short time 
Canada. This loss of flour business 
to other countries means less em- 
ployment, not merely among mill! op- 
eratives but all the way down the line 
through railroadmen, warehousing 
staff, shippers and all those that sup- 
ply their everyday needs. 

No one need have any regrets when 
an inefficient unit goes out of busi- 
ness and no one pretends that there 
are not inefficient units in the Ca- 


across 


nadian flour milling industry. Any 
miller who cuts a price below that 
which he needs to operate and show 
a reasonable profit is inefficient. All 
he does in the long run is harm the 
efficient unit. 

The milling industry does not need 
a subsidy from the government. All 
it wants is a fair deal so that it 
may be in a position to compete with 
foreign industries on level terms. As 
the position stands today, that com- 
petition is not on the level and the 
sooner it is realized the better it 
will be for economic stability in 
Canada. 


Wheat Supplies 


Supplies of wheat in Canada at 
June 1, totaled 614.5 million bushels 
compared with 457,2 million bu. at 
the same time a year ago, an increase 
of 34%. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
reporting this situation, added that 
supplies in the four major exporting 
countries of the U.S., Canada, Au- 
stralia and the Argentine, totaled 
1,725 million bushels, a hike of 40% 
from 1,232 million bushels available 
June 1, 1953. 

Exports of Canadian 
flour in terms of wheat in the first 
10 months of the current crop year 
dipped nearly 30% to 209 million 
bushels from 298 million bushels a 
year ago. Exports from the US. in 
the same period were estimated by 
the bureau at 170 million bushels, 


wheat and 
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John D. Leitch 


NEW PRESIDENT—John D. Leitch, 
general manager of Toronto Eleva- 
tors, Ltd., has been appointed presi- 
dent of the company in succession to 
his father, the late Gordon C. Leitch. 
Additionally Mr. Leitch has 
elected to the board of directors of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 


been 





a decrease of 39%, and from Austra- 
lia 52 million bushels, representing 
a loss of 38%. 

The Argentine, however, increased 
its exports to nearly five times as 
much as they were a year ago to 
give a 10 month total of 94 million 
bushels. 








Overseas Newsnotes .. . py the Northwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Low Price Danger 


A warning about the consequences 
of what he describes as the recent 
“disastrous” fall in wheat prices has 
been voiced by Laurence Easter- 
brook, the British agricultural jour- 
nalist. 

Mr. Easterbrook reports that the 
news was greeted with unconcealed 
delight by many people in the U.K. 
and became the cause for much hand- 
shaking as a result of British wisdom 
in refusing to be a party to the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Further 
falls are joyfully anticipated and the 
most sanguine are even envisaging a 
price war, with the U.S. throwing 
huge stocks on the world market, 
he adds. 

Few, however, will view this situ- 
ation with complacency, Mr. Easter- 
brook declares. So often the price of 
wheat, and certainly the price of 
wheat coupled with that of corn, 
has set the tone for world food prices 
generally. It was the collapse of the 
North American wheat price in 1929- 
30 that heralded the worst industrial 
depression the U.K. can remember, 
for in the end it impoverished the 
primary producers abroad to such an 
extent that they could no longer buy 
British manufactured goods. 

Mr. Easterbrook continues: “His- 
tory, I know, never exactly repeats 
itself and the U.S. government is in- 
sulating the wheat growers against 
the disaster that would otherwise be 


upon them, But can it do this in- 
definitely? Can it insulate world 
trade generally against a heavy 


slump in food producers’ incomes in 
other countries and the consequent 
restriction of trade? I would have 
said that in each case the answer 
was in the negative. Nor does it 
touch our friends who buy from us 
in Canada and Australia.” 

To boast of foresight and cunning 
in keeping out of any world plan to 
maintain a fair level of wheat prices 
in times of temporary surplus looks 
as though Britain is shuffling out of 
international responsibilities and 
leaving the Americans once more to 
hold the baby, Mr. Easterbrook 
states. He concludes: “The irony of it 
is that if catastrophe does happen 
and the fall in the wheat price is 
once more the herald of a world wide 
depression, none in the U.K. will 
suffer more severely than those 
permanent victims of the illusion of 
cheap food, the industrial wage earn- 
ers 


Red Deal Discounted 


Despite reports that Russia was 
discussing the possibility of buying 
wheat from Canada there is little 
disposition on the part of European 
marketmen to believe that Russia or 
even any of the communist controlled 
countries of eastern Europe will enter 
the market. 

Lack of dollars is the major re- 
tarding factor and wheat would only 
enter into a deal of a bilateral na- 
ture if Russia saw something to her 
advantage in the disposal of export 
commodities. Russia, it is presumed, 
has little to offer Canada and the 


inclusion of wheat in any deal is 
seen as most unlikely. In any event, 
if the Russians needed wheat, which 
is also thought unlikely, it is felt 
that Sweden or France would be the 
most likely suppliers. It is under- 
stood that eastern Germany has 
made some approaches to the Ca- 
nadian authorities though nothing 
tangible resulted, probably, it is 
thought, due to the requirement of 
dollar payment. 

What is seen as of greater im- 
portance by traders is Russia’s role 
as a seller rather than as a buyer. 
So little is known of the stocks held 
by the communist countries and so 
sparse is the information given about 
crop progress that there would be 
little surprise if the Russians sud- 
denly appeared on the market as sell- 
ers of large quantities of wheat. 
The Ukraine is a useful producer and 
while the recent floods in the Danube 
basin may have caused damage, this 
area has a heavy potential. The stress 
in the countries under Russian domi- 
nation is currently placed on agricul- 
tural activity at the expense of in- 
dustrialization and it may be that 
they are preparing to enter the mar- 
ket on a much larger scale. If they 
do, it is suggested, the International 
Wheat Agreement will be a dead issue 
for offerings would be below the 
price quoted under the pact and prob- 
ably below the floor price. 

The ability of the communist na- 
tions as wheat exporters should not 
be underestimated, trade sources 
warn, There have been a number of 
deals this season the latest involving 
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the sale of 30,000 tons by Bulgaria 
to western Germany at about $72.25 
metric ton c.i.f. 
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Freneh Flour 


In the first quarter of 1954 the 
French millers exported 94,180 tons 
of wheat and rye flour. Two former 
heavy buyers from Canada, Egypt 
and Ceylon, took 19,099 tons and 
10,068 tons respectively while the 
U.K. was a buyer of 771 tons of white 
flour and 101 tons of 80% extraction. 
Most of the balance went to French 
colonies and protectorates. While the 
figures quoted lump both wheat and 
rye flour together it is more than 
likely, traders say, that exports to 
outlets, other than those in the 
French empire, consisted wholly of 
wheat flour. 


Indian Storage 


The U.S. government, working 
through the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, is to provide $1,539,000, 
to assist India in the construction of 
storage facilities for its rotating food 
grain reserve. The Indian authorities 
have decided to maintain a reserve of 
1 million tons and existing facilities 
will have to be expanded to handle 
it. 

The U.S. provision will be used to 
procure equipment and supplies and 
to transport them to India while 
the local government will cover the 
cost of handling on arrival, land ac- 
quisition and installation. The project 
aims at providing two silos each of 
10,000 tons capacity in the initial 
stages. Thereafter, it is proposed to 
erect prefabricated metal warehouses 
which will have the advantage of 
mobility if it is necessary to move the 
stores from one part of the country 
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to another. Capacity of these will be 
50,000 tons. 

Additionally, FOA has agreed to 
furnish the services of a grain stor- 
age expert and to provide other tech- 
nical assistance if required by the 
Indian government. Two Indian offi- 
cials are to be sent to the US. for 
training at a cost of $10,000 and 
funds to cover this expense will be 
provided by the U.S. government 
also 


Canuck Wheat 


When a Canadian government 
grain mission visited India earlier 
this year, the members were told by 
the Indian authorities that in main- 
taining the rotating reserve of 1 
million tons they would prefer to 
use Canadian wheat because of its 
better keeping qualities. It is a bet- 
ter storage risk than American 
wheat, the officials are reported to 
have said. - 

The mission, in its report, ex- 
pressed the opinion that, under nor- 
mal crop conditions, India is not 
self sufficient in wheat and that the 
conditions in the present crop year, 
with India requiring no further im- 
ports, should not be considered nor- 
mal. Efforts are being made to 
achieve self sufficiency, but in view 
of the increasing population, probable 
success is difficult to estimate, Be- 
cause Canadian wheat is seen as a 


better storage risk the mission de- 


duced that Canada will get a good 
proportion of India’s wheat business 
in the future, 


~——SREAD 16 THE STAPF OF LIFE 


Churchill Shipping 
Season Set to Open 


WINNIPEG Manitoba's northern 
port of Churchill is all set for what 
might well be a record shipping sea- 
son. Twenty-three vessels are already 
scheduled for the 3-month season and 
two ships will bring in two cargoes 
each of goods varying from tractors 
to spectacle cases. 

Last year 31 cargoes totaling 10,- 
784,000 bu. of wheat were shipped 
from the port, the largest since it was 
opened in 1931. Indications are that 
shipments this year will again go over 
the 10,000,000 bu. mark, 

Under insurance regulations ships 
may pass through Hudson Strait into 
Hudson's Bay July 23 and the last 
vessel must clear Churchill by Oct. 
15. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SHIP CARGO RECORD 

WINNIPEG — A new wheat cargo 
record out of Fort William/Port 
Arthur was established July 8 when 
the Ss. Scott Misener, owned by the 
Colonial Steamship Lines, Ltd., cleared 
with 730,851 bu. of No. 2 Northern. 
This breaks the previous record made 
less than a month ago when the Ss. 
T. R. McLagan cleared with more 
than 723,000 bu. The Scott Misener 
londed its cargo at Saskatchewan 
Poo! Terminal No. 7. The McLagan 
is owned by Canada Steamship Lines, 
Ltd 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


James Richardson & Sons 
Names Vice Presidents 


WINNIPEG—James A. Richardson 
and Geo. T. Richardson, sons of the 
late James A. Richardson, have been 
appointed vice presidents of James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., according 
to an announcement from the com- 
pany president, Mrs. James A. Rich- 
ardson. Both are great-grandsons of 
James Richardson who founded the 
firm in Kingston, Ont., in 1857. 
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Canada Arranges 
Deliveries, Sets 


Initial Price 


TORONTO — Arrangements have 
been made by the Canadian govern- 
ment’s grain authorities for the full 
delivery of the general quota of 7 
bu. from each specified acre at all 
delivery points in the prairie prov- 
inces by July 31. 

Meanwhile grain officials announc- 
ed July 16 that the initial price to 
be paid to wheat growers in respect 
of the crop year 1954-55 will be 
$1.40 bu., basis No. 1 northern, in 
store Fort William. This shows no 
change from the initial payments 
set in respect of each of the three 
previous crop years. 

Subsequent payments, usually an- 
nounced at intervals during the crop 
year, with final payment from the 
pool calculated at the close of the 
season, will depend upon the price 
obtained in overseas markets, both 
inside and outside the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

In the event that the price of 
wheat slips below the total of the 
initial payment and the administra- 
tive and other costs of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, apportioned in respect 
of each bushel delivered, the differ- 
ence will have to be borne by. the 
taxpayer because it is understood 
that once the price is announced the 
government will stand by it. 

Traders fully expect that the gov- 
ernment would hold the payment at 
$1.40 despite the declining trend in 
the wheat market. Political expedi- 
ency probably contributed in a large 
measure to this decision. Of equal 
importance, however, was the need 
to indicate to overseas buyers that 
the Canadian authorities have con- 
fidence in present prices. If a lower 
initial price had been announced it 
might have been construed as a 
measure of agreement with recent 
bearish tendencies and buyers would 
have been tempted to hold off the 
market in consequence. 

Producers’ marketings of all grains 
during the crop year 1953-54 have 
now exceeded 525 million bushels, 
with the prospect that before the end 
of the crop year the total will reach 
600 million bushels. As far as pro- 
ducers’ marketings are concerned, 
the year will be rated as one of the 
largest years in history, although 
smaller than the record set in the 
crop year 1952-53. 

Traders report that there appears 
to be enough storage space available 
for the additional marketings now 
under authorization. Nevertheless, 
the warehousing problem facing the 
Canadian authorities is of major pro- 
portions, with little help accorded 
by overseas sales. Wheat exports 
have dipped by 30% in the current 
crop year. On June 1 Canadian wheat 
supplies totaled 614.5 million bushels, 
an increase of 153.7 million bushels 
over the same date last year. 
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Steamer Again Tries 
For Churchill Record 


WINNIPEG—The Ss. Warkworth, 
a 7,000 ton steamer, cleared from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne July 13 for the 
Port of Churchill on Hudson’s Bay. 
It is endeavoring to be the first ship 
to reach the northern port for the 
fourth successive year. The ship own- 
er, Dalgleish Lines, has pioneered 
shipping out of Churchill since 1931. 
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British Millers Voice Complaints 
as Consumer Demand Declines 


TORONTO—Hardly a market re- 
port comes out of the U.K. but that 
it mentions complaints voiced by the 
British millers about the competition 
provided by imported flour. Yet the 
proportion of imported compared 
with the volume of home milled is 
so small that it leads trade observers 
to suggest that the U.K. flour milling 
industry should look elsewhere for 
the root of its present trouble. 

On the basis of previously pub- 
lished figures it can be assumed that 
in the three months January-March 
1954 the British home production of 
flour was in the region of 900,000 
long tons, give or take a few thou- 
sand tons. In the same period im- 
ports of flour totaled only 80,000 tons 
of which an amount of 3,000 tons was 
counterbalanced by exports of British 
flour, to give a net intake of 77,000 
tons. It cannot be justifiably claimed 
that an import figure of little more 
than 8.5% has the crippling effect 
that the reiteration of the millers’ 
complaints implies. 

It is agreed that the larger mills 
suffered a loss of business by the 
actions of bakers who bought the 
stronger Canadian flours for blending 
with the weaker English flours which 
they obtained from the small country 
mills. However, even this develop- 
ment is not sufficient to account for 
such a slowdown in demand that a 
number of port mills are reported 
to be running only four days a week. 

Ad Campaign Needed 

The bakers have fingered a con- 
tributory cause of the trouble. Re 
ferring to the reduced consumer de- 
mand for bread, representative trad- 
ers have deplored the lack of any 
effort to publicize bread as a food. 
Because of this they are asking the 
millers to revive their prewar pub- 
licity campaign which used the slogan 
“Bread for Energy” so effectively. 

What is required, the bakers say, 
is a national bread advertising cam- 
paign. 

The U.K. millers are also under 
fire from some of their larger cus- 
tomers, both bakers and_ biscuit 
manufacturers, because of the rebate 


system. One baker caustically ac- 
cused the millers of treating the 
trade like a lot of schoolboys. 

The system provides that the 


yearly user of 10,000 sacks of 280 Ib. 
flour will get a rebate of 1/- or 14¢ 
sack, the user of 20,000 sacks 2/- or 
28¢ and for 30,000 sacks 3/- or 42¢, 
the payment being withheld until the 
end of the year. Some firms, it is 
reported, have refused to buy on 
these terms and are boycotting their 
old suppliers among the larger millers 
who stick rigidly to the agreement 
which is sponsored by the National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers. The small country millers are 
again stepping in to take business 
from the larger plants. 

Another difficulty facing the Brit- 
ish miller is the undertaking given to 
the government to absorb and use 
heavy quantities of English wheat in 
the grist for bread flour. From the 
1953 harvest the millers agreed to 
take 1,250,000 long tons, and it is 
expected that this figure will be 
topped by a further 250,000 tons 
The use of soft wheat to such an 
extent is a handicap to the industry 
but the need, demanded by the na- 
tional interest, has been met by the 
millers without complaint. 

Humphrey B. Vernon, president of 
the millers’ association, has revealed 
that the industry has given the gov- 


ernment an assurance that it will use 
its best endeavors to see that the 
1954 wheat harvest is absorbed satis- 
factorily, a promise which means the 
continued use of heavy proportions of 
soft wheat in the grist, even beyond 
the point set by good milling prac- 
tice. 
Subsidy Under Discussion 


The question of the subsidy, which 
is payable to the baker on the basis 
of the number of loaves produced 
from each sack of flour, and not on 
the flour itself, is also the subject of 
trade discussion in England. The sub- 
sidy is payable only on the national 
loaf made from flour of 80% extrac- 
tion and any fall in the price of flour, 
either home milled or imported, is 
reflected in the amount the govern- 
ment has to contribute and not in 
the price to the consumer. The latter 
price is fixed by the government. 

Trade observers believe that the 
downward trend in flour prices will 
continue and The British Baker, a 
weekly journal, has prophesied that 
the price will fall in the foreseeable 
future to a level where it will be 
sufficient to wipe out the subsidy. 

The paper states “If the ‘present 
trend continues, and the wheat situ- 
ation throughout the world shows 
every indication that it is likely to do 
so, there is sound reason for believing 
that in April, 1955, flour prices will 
be in the region of 82/- sack of 280 
lb. (equivalent to $11.48), and a start 
will have been made in the reduction 
of the bread subsidy proper. It would 
be rash to endeavor to forecast any 
but the broadest trends where the 
subsidy is concerned, but it is an in- 
disputable fact that wheat prices are 
falling, and further falls in the price 
will mean a whittling away of the 
subsidy until one day it should cease 
to exist.” 

In view of this trend one section of 
bakery opinion feels that a plan for 
price fixing should be formualted at 
once in order that the trade may be 
ready for the “emergency” presented 
by the withdrawal of the government 
subsidy. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFe—— 


Western Canada Grain 
Shipments Show Decline 


WINNIPEG—With one month to 
go farmers in Western Canada have 
delivered 515,500,000 bu. of all grains 
to country elevators in the 1953-54 
crop year. This compares with 691,- 
400,000 bu. to the end of June a year 
ago. Wheat deliveries totaled 336,- 
600.000 bu. to the end of June as 
against 443,200,000 bu. in the same 
period of 1953. 

For the same period shipments 
from country elevators of all grains 
amounted to 517,500,000 bu. This in- 
cluded 293,000,000 bu. of wheat. Last 
year in the 11 months 602,100,000 bu. 
of all grains including 386,300,000 bu. 
of wheat were shipped out of coun- 
try elevators. Receipts at the Canadi- 
an lakehead ports of Fort William 
and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1953 
to June 30 this year amounted to 
318,500,000 of all grains with wheat 
accounting for 135,500,000 bu. of that 
total. Last year comparable figures 
were 483,900,000 and 268,100,000 bu. 

Pacific coast terminals in the 11- 
month period received 128,400,000 bu. 
of all grains compared with 110,100,- 
000 bu. for the same period a year 
ago. 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





July, seems to have been larger than 
at first estimated and was probably 
more nearly 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 
sacks. However, the demand dropped 
off quickly after the spurt, and sales 
last week probably averaged only 
20 to 25% of capacity. Prices were 
up about 10¢ sack on family but 10 
to 20¢ lower on bakers compared 
with a week previous. Quotations 
July 16: Extra high patent family 
$7@7.40; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $6.4006.50; first clears unen- 
riched $4.95@5.10, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Although sales last week 
in the central states tapered off sub- 
stantially from the previous big buy- 
ing, mills reported that a fairly good 
amount of flour was still being pur- 
chased 

Spring wheat flour was very spot- 
ty, due to high prices, and it was 
felt in the trade that extensive drops 


would have to occur to encourage 
any forward buying. 

Hard winter wheat flour types 
were much slower than previously, 


as most buyers had purchased their 
needs well forward during the recent 
buying spree. Mills felt that any buy- 
ing on this type would be accom- 
plished only on a hand-to-mouth basis 
for the next few weeks. Also, prices 
after the buying spree as 
much as 30¢ sack, further discourag- 
ing buyers 

Quite a substantial amount of soft 
wheat flour was sold during the pe- 
riod, due to a 15¢ price increase on 
which overnight protection was 
granted. Sales were mostly cracker- 
cookie types of 10,000 sacks, and 
some as high as 15,000 sacks. A 
fairly volume of intermediate 
grades of cake flour was sold, but 
these were mostly of the small va- 
riety. 

Family flour directions were good, 
and most mills reported they were 
well ahead of a year ago. A 10¢ price 
increase, with overnight protection 


soared 


good 


granted, was put into effect, but it 
was thought nothing of any large 
volume would be purchased. 

Quotations July 17: Spring top 
patent $6.90@7.10, standard $6.80@G 
7, clear $6.20@6.50; hard winter short 
$6.30@6.55, 95% patent $6.20@6.45, 
clear $5.10@5.44; family flour $8.15; 
soft winter short $7.02@7.21, stand- 
ard $6.20@6.51, clear $5.50@5.51. 

St. Louis: Sales recently in this 
area were reported large. Most book- 
ings were for 120 days. Mill running 
time increased to six days. 

Quotations July 16: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.25, 
top hard $7.80, ordinary $7.20. In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.55, pastry 
$5.25, soft straights $5.40, clears 
$5.35; hard winter short patent $6.75, 
standard $6.60, clears $5.80; spring 
short $7.35, standard $7.25, clears 
$6.75. 


East 


Boston: Values dropped in the local 


flour market last week, with most 
of the pressure exerted on hard 
winters which were heavily bought 


the preceding week. Demand for 
this type of flour was just about zero 
in view of the heavy inventories in 
nearly all segments of the trade. 

Springs were about 20¢ lower on 
the top grades but recovered moder- 
ately later to close approximately 16¢ 
net lower for the week. First clears 
were an exception to the trend, 
finishing 5¢ net higher. Soft wheat 
flour moved against the overall trend 
and closed unchanged to 20¢ higher. 

Dealers reported that while spring 
wheat flour inventories were low, 
most buyers were still holding to the 
sidelines looking for further declines. 
Buying for the most part was held 
to a minimum with potential users 
doing considerable shopping before 
making any commitments. Soft wheat 
flours were in a rather tight supply 
position, with mills holding firmly to 
current quotations and reluctant to 
make any concessions. 

Quotations July 17: Spring short 


patents $7.5547.65, standards $7.45 
@7.55, high gluten $8 20@8.30, first 
clears $6.870 7.12, hard winter short 
patents $6.9046.95, standards $6.70 
@6.75; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 


@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.3205.82, high ratio $6.27@7.52; 


family $8.32. 

Buffalo: There were some _ flour 
sales last week that spilled over from 
the previous week's buying splurge, 
but as a whole activity was nominal. 
Consumers are still holding back be- 


cause they consider spring wheat 
flours are too high. 
Despite the harvesting of Kansas 


wheat, prices are firm and the levels 
of all types of flour are near a five- 


year high. High gluten flours are 
exceptionally strong. One trade 
source said, “To me, it acts like a 


war market.” 

Spring wheat flour was down 5¢ 
to 10¢ during the week but Kansas 
wheat flour climbed 5@16¢. 

Clear flours were up for the week 


High protein clears gained 10¢ and’ 


lower protein clears climbed 20¢. 

Soft wheat flours also moved sub- 
stantially higher. Cake flours rose 15¢ 
and pastry flour was up 10¢. 

Flour jobbers are buying on a 
spot and they indicate they 
won't replenish their stocks on a 
substantial basis until prices are 
lowered. Meanwhile, their day-to-day 
buying has caused mills to be some- 
what uncertain about the extent of 
their weekly production rates. 

Wholesale bakeries are also con- 
cerned about trends in the trade. 
Many are caught between the high 
prices of flour and increasing compe- 
tition from large chain store bakeries. 
In some instances big chain store 
bakeries are offering two loaves of 
bread from 3 to 6¢ below comparable 
offerings from wholesale bakeries. 

There is talk of converting Kansas 
wheat into spring wheat flour, but 
those in the trade say there is no 
advantage in the deal yet. 

Little export business materialized 
during the week, and some mills 
may have to shorten running time 


basis, 


unless export trade improves. Mill 
running time varied last week, with 
the total average put at 36 hours. 

Quotations July 16: Spring family 
$808.30, high gluten $8.11@8.31, 
short $7.46@7.66, standard $7.41@ 
7.56, straight $7.36, first clear $6.96 
@7.07; hard winter short $6.83, 
standard $6.73@6.82, first clear $6.52; 
soft winter short patent $6@7.56, 
standard $6.86, straight $5.76@5.90, 
first clear $5.16@5.25. 

New York: With all need for south- 
western flours filled during the tre- 
mendous buying wave of the previous 
week, and with spring wheat flours 
commanding stiff premiums, the vol- 
ume was held to limited figures last 
week, Jobbers covered lightly their 
spring high gluten and standard pat- 
ent requirements, but in anticipation 
of the new crop spring wheat move- 
ment, bookings were small-—-memory 
of the drop in hard winter wheat flour 
values contributing to buyers’ con- 
servatism. Clears continued very 
scarce, with some mills having none 
at all to offer. 

Mill representatives very generally 
report that bakers are flooding mills 


with shipping directions. They are 
ordering out their needs through 
August, and their almost complete 
lack of flour has made directions 


so heavy that many mills begin to 
be delayed in getting out shipments 
Better than normal consumption of 
baked goods has also contributed to 
the urgent need for flour as an un- 
usually cool summer in the metropoli- 
tan area has lessened the falling off 
of business 


Buyers have resisted soft wheat 
prices, and, although fairly general 
scattered sales have been reported 


for 120 day shipment, the turnover 
has not been heavy. Eastern mills 
have not offered freely, and in Ohio 
also much of the wheat has been 
heading into the loan with the result 
that the price situation is spotty. 
Quotations July 15: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $8.13@8,23, 
standard patents $7.38@7.48, clears 
$6.80% 7.20; hard winter short pat- 





AOM CONFERENCE AND TRADE SHOW—There was a lot of conversa- 
tion and trade talk at the recent AOM conference and trade show at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago, as millers and their associates got together. 
In the first picture on the left are, left to right, H. M. Lee, Graton & Knight, 
St. Louis; Harry Taylor, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; Robert Hoal, 
Graton & Knight, Minneapolis. In the second photo, resting between sessions, 





are W. Francis Rowe, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; S. L. Eder, Rodney 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas; William P. Riley, William Kelly Milling 


Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; C. 


E. Huffman, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; 


all are officers of AOM District 1. The third picture shows J. T. Wimbush 
(left), Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, and Denys W. Povey, Thomas Robinson & 
Son, Ltd., Rochdale, England. Mr. Povey was one of the conference speakers. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 














Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 19% 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls Kans, City St. Lou jt 
‘pring family rr ‘ oo Meee ve ses BML S a $ “i $s 
Spring top patent .ccocrsvecseves 6.907.106 coo@ eve coe® an 2++@ -, 
Spring RO MUUEOR ccs eeeneress -@..- %7.46@7.61 ove @ ‘ S114 
Bprir short , os orece oo @ oo 6.810 6.86 cor @ “a7 ' 
Borimg GESOGRFE scoctseveseceverr 6.40@7.00 6.71 @6.76 -@. “7.25 7.414 
‘pring setraight yer . ° .-@ i —~ “a 
4pring first clear 6.20@6.50 6.01@6.46 “ 6.7 6.96@ 
Hard nter family @S.15 co Fe 6.20@7.70 @7.890 “ 
Hard winter short 6.390@6.55 — ee 6.1146.16 ¢6.7 u 
Hiard winter standard 6.20@M6.45 ono ae 6.014 6.06 if i 
iiard winter first clear 5.10@5.44 Th 4.60@5.20 5.890 a 
oft winter family y ae we ~-.-@ cna w 06.25 ' 
Soft winter short patent 7.02@7.21 Pr, eer ve t 6 “ 
soft winter standard en «oe 6.20@06.6 0 @ u 4 ‘ 
Sowt winter straight . haw P @ . @... oe 4 16 1 
Roft winter firat clear §6.50@5.51 “a : a“ i 160 
ive flour white 4.60@4.67 4.31044.35 7 74.88 198% 
Kye flour, dark eee 3.6003.92 3.5603.60 “ 44.1 4 1 
er lin blend, bulk oon @ vee WS.25 a ! i 
New York Boston "ittsbure) ° 
pris family . e6 réiaeees Beavanee Bex $ 8.32 $8.00@8.20 $ ‘ 
pring high gluten 8.13@8.23 8.2 8.20@8.40 S18@8 Y ' 
tpring hort : wer “ 7.5 7.5507.66 7.48@7.60 7.15@7 
Spry tandard TAS@TAS TE 71.46@7.55 7.38@7.50 7.00% 
Spr firet clear 6800@7.20 6.4 6.78@7.12 6.88@7.28 ¢€ 16.9 
Hard winter short G6.88@6.94 7.2 6.90076.95 6.79@6.9 f ' 
Hiard winter standard 6.6806.74 7. 6.70@6.75 6.61@6.80 6.20m¢ 
Hard winter first clear ....ccccore oso@ Bass a 0505.4 
f nter short patent ........ yO as -« ’ “ ' 
oft winter straight 5.15 @5.70 5.32 @5.82 “ai 00 
Soft winter first clear ....,.. ; wae : “a ! i 
Itve flour white 6.05@6.15 4 ct 1.95% 
ive flour dark anaes P “ : a“ “ 120@4.5 t 
Memolina blend, bulk 8.820 8.92 , a@ “ ORS 1 
Seattle Toronto **Winnly 
Family patent . sesvrces Beas QR. Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $10 
Bluestem érdieseeonduahe ++ @712 takers ; : B.500) 9.0 9 t 
Bakery grade Sos cere .@T.38 Winter exportat «+-@ 3.35 “a 
Pasty covaakeeceaee oe one 6.47 
*100 1b. papers, *100-Ilb, export cottons, f.a.8. Montreal-Halifax For ds ery bet 
rt. Willlam and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 10 b. paper 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market review ire based on 
joad | prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-1b, sacks, f.o.b. at Indicated point 
Chicago Minneapolis buffalo Philadelphia Itostor 
ran : $45.504046.00 $41.50@42.50 $46,000 46.75 $ £51.00 ‘ in 
tandard midds 16.50 @47,50 12.504 45.00 0.000 50.75 1 0 
Fiour midd 64.000 64.50 @50.00 68.504 69.50 1 1 
ted dog 57.00 @69.00 43.00@55.00 H8.0007 61.00 wei7.oo “a 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orlear Seattle 
ran sieee OE @AL50 $44.00 44.50 $ @49.00 $49.00@50.50 $ t 
Short ° 15.5047 46.00 49.250 49.756 54.00 64.00 @556.25 “ 
Millrun a“ u ° a ! 15.00 49 
iran Shorts Middlir 
Toronto $15.00 50,00 $53.00 55.00 S58. 00 M6 
W innipexs 38.000043.00 41.00@ 46.00 15.00 @50,00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S 





as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 








of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), July 9, and the corresponding date of 
p~Wheat—~ -——Corn—-— --——Oats é Rye Barley 
1954 1963 1954 1953 1954 1953 1964 1953 1954 19 

Haltimore 6,323 6,115 1,702 1,623 ° 3 1 } 1 
Hoston 1,163 905 
Kuffalo 16,942 16,075 1,362 474 464 1,640 1,170 » 

Afloat 165 ° ae 
Chieas 10,814 7,062 2,421 633 9,268 " 19 
Duluth 33,089 34,498 179 509 62 i441 i ( 
benid ase H6,871 43,086 wis 2 
rt. Worth 24,454 19,1469 111 120 781 515 7 10 i i 
Galveston 4,358 2,800 ‘ ee i6 
Hlutehinasen 27,1156 21,627 ° a6 
Indianapolis 3.104 1,090 579 746 & 22 13 " 
Kaneas City 37,710 R90 392 100 57 8 104 
Milwaukee 3,040 fy 519 390 HER 4 l l l 
Minneapolts 31,356 1,851 3,140 863 3,066 4 8 1 
New Orleans 1,196 $81 28 4 
New York 3,201 8 49 7 l 

Afloat 16,829 oe 
Omaha 16,496 1,263 1,120 126 137 1 
Peorta O66 178 374 9 0 
Ihiladelphia 2,206 159 6 
4ioux City 1,746 414 ao ; ; 11 8 
St Joseph 9,032 636 G00 186 ie ) 
St. Leoul 6,897 283 199 78 4 10 17 19 
Wichita 19,590 
Lake ; 4 
Canale 67 os 44 40 

lotal 333,600 267,911 14,129 12,019 4,110 11,320 11,508 ’ 1384 9 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 








WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis = ——-————Chicago—————.. ——-Kansas City——.. Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Bept. Dee. Mar. July July Sept July Sept 
hard hard 
July 1 204 207% 210% 209% 216 , 3508 
July 13 202% 205% 209 211% 217 504 
July 14 203% 206 209% 211% 219 61 
July 15 209 211% 214% 215% 220% 61 . 
Jul lf 208% 210% 214% 214% 220% 61 i 
en RY E-——— ——-—— —-. -—- —OATS-—— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct, July Sept July Sept July Sept 
July 12 .160% 155% 104% 107% 92% 94% 114 71% TOM 71 6 
July 19 .169% 166% 103% 1064 91% 93% 113% : 71% 70% 68 6¢ 
July 14 169% 166% 103% 106% 91% 93% 113% “AE. 71% 711% 68% ae 
July 15 159% 156% 106% 109% o2%& 95% 118 a 72% 72 69% ‘ 
July 16 158% 166% 107% 110 93 95% 120 Kees 73% 72 69% t 


ents $6.88@6.94, standard patents 
$6.68@6.74; soft winter high ratios 
$607.50, straights $5.15@5.70. 

Philadelphia: The general inclina- 
tion of the flour trade here last 
week was to mark time, an under- 
standable attitude in the wake of the 
previous week's large-scale acquisi- 
tions. The local market drifted in a 
narrow range, with closing prices 
unchanged, 

There was some thinking that flour 
price easiness might be the forerun- 
ner of new concessions by mills since 
it is understood that not all bakers 
and jobbers achieved the supply posi- 
tions they would prefer to enjoy at 
this time of year. An indication that 


such might be the case was the 
steady flow of small orders which 


made their appearance daily, some- 
thing which would not have hap- 
pened had the coverage been as broad 
as indicated at first. 

It was pointed out that the flour 
buying itself was an important factor 
in the latest upsurge of wheat mar- 
ket values and this may have been 
overdone so that at least a partial 
downward adjustment is in prospect. 
However, the grain market was 
showing no inclination of negotiating 
such a course, and a mill representa- 
tive said the flood of purchases was 
in itself let loose by the decision 
that costs—at the level of mill prices 

were unlikely to decline beyond 
that point because of the smaller 
availability of wheat due to the large 
percentage of the harvest going un- 
der government loan. 

Quotations July 17: Spring high 
gluten $8.25@8.35, short patent $7.55 
07.65, standard $7.50@7.60, first 
clear $6.95@7.05; hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.35, standard $7.10G 
7.20; soft winter western $5.90@6.10, 
nearby $5.45@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: The large volume of 
soft wheat pastry and hard Kansas 
patents sold recently lessened the 
sales of all flours last week. 

Spring wheat flour sold in 
small amounts. Soft wheat pastry 
and cake flours also had little sale, 
and these only when needed for im- 
mediate needs. 

Family flour in unadvertised brands 
had some sales to jobbers who re- 
stocked on a limited basis. Family 
patent sales has been increasing in 
outlying districts where home _ bak- 
ing is the stable diet of unemployed 
or those on strike as are many miners 
now in this vicinity 

Directions were very good the past 
week. 

Flour prices are now too high to 
arouse any buying interest, and both 
large and small bakeries are com- 
mitted for long periods ahead to 
hard winter and soft wheat flours 
which they convert into springs as 
needed. 

Quotations July 17: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.61@6.80, medium 


very 


patent $6.69@6.85, short patent 
$6.794 6.95; spring wheat standard 
patent $7.38@7.50, medium patent 


$7.54@7.55, short patent $7.48@7.60, 
clears $6.88 @7.28, high gluten $8.18@ 


8.25; family patents, advertised 
brands $8 @ 8.20, other brands 
$6.15@8; pastry and cake flours 


$5.54 @ 7.59. 


South 


New Orleans: Business settled 
down last week to a somewhat more 
normal routine in contrast to the 
tremendous volume of business on 
hard winter flours of the preceding 


week. A few additional moderate 
amounts of hard winters were sold 
during the early part of the past 


week, but in general the trade using 
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this type of flour had been very well 
protected for at least three months 
ahead. 

Soft winters were somewhat more 
active, with occasional moderate 
amounts being worked to the cracker 
and cookie bakers. The continued ad- 
vance in northern spring wheat flours 
proved no incentive to future pur- 
chasing but tended to stiffen resist- 
ance, combined with the continuance 
of lesser usage of this type. 

Cake flours were fairly active, with 
some small bookings for future de- 
livery. 

Bakers and jobbers were by far 
the most active in the market while 
family flour trade has been well 
booked up within the past two to 
three weeks. 

While there is still room for im- 
provement on_ shipping directions, 
they averaged about as expected. 
Stocks on hand are showing a slight 
increase but are still low. 

Export flour sales were more active 
with some fair sized amounts going to 
Norway and The Netherlands. Latin 
American business consisted of only 
moderate amounts, and Puerto Rico 
was handicapped by the strike of 
stevedores. Ecuador bought some fair 
amounts of soft wheat flour. 

Quotations July 16, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
short patent $6.35@6.55, standard 
$6.200 6.35, first clear $5.05@5.40; 
spring bakery short patent $7.15@a 
7.35, standard $7@7.25, first clear 
$6.7546.95, high gluten $7.60@7.85; 
soft wheat short patent $5.35@5.65, 
straight $575.25, first clear $5.304 
5.65, high ratio cake $5.65@6.05; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.15@7.35, pastry 
$6.50@6.60. Shipment by barge from 
Minneapolis approximately 20¢ sack 
less. 


sge 
Pacific Coast 
Seattle: The 
tinued quiet last 
were unchanged 


flour market con- 

week, and prices 
from a week ago. 
A stronger market in the Midwest 
did not appear to have much effect 
on local cash markets, and bookings 
are not heavy so far as forward busi- 
ness is concerned. Sellers feel that 
markets may move down and are not 
pressing for sales for this reason 
Buyers share this opinion and are 
waiting the market out. Family pat- 
ent $8, bluestem $7.12, bakery $7.38, 

Portland: Flour bookings showed 
some improvement last week with 
prices tending upward. Protein 
wheats are none too plentiful in this 
area and mills are advancing their 
flour prices. Buyers are coming into 
the market a little more freely al- 
though there is no change in the 
lumber strike. This promises to con- 
tinue for some time and business is 
very slow in those areas. Not much 
business can be looked for until the 
strike situation changes. 

Quotations July 17: High gluten 
$8.12, all Montana $7.38, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.39, bluestem bakers 
$7.17, cake $7.47, pastry $6.57, pie 
$6.17, whole wheat 100% $7.09, 
graham $6.51, cracked wheat $6.15. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Trade with the 
U.K. still continues at a slow rate 
in line with the trend set by baker 
consumers. Supplies available for 
prompt delivery are reported to be 
heavy, and the amount of new busi- 
ness placed is small. The Ministry of 
Food offered Canadian unrestored 
flour at 78/- sack 280 lb. delivered, 
equivalent to $10.92, with a fair num- 
ber of takers. Australian unrestored 
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flour at 70/6 or $9.94 aroused little 
interest. 

The remainder of Canada’s mar- 
kets are still dull with routine out- 
lets taking amounts no greater, and 
in some cases less, than usual. Re- 
ports of mill closures, or short time 
working, continue to be received, 
and the whole tenor of the export 
trade is dull. 

Domestic trade is holding up well. 
Quotations July 17: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50, 
less cash discounts, 98's cottons, 
mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.50G 
9 bbl., less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

A further reduction has been made 
in the price of winter wheat flour, 
but the quotations are still a little 
way out of line in comparison with 
the competition. Quotations July 17: 
Export $3.35 per 100 lb., f.a.s. Mon- 
treal-Halifax. 

The winter wheat market shows 
considerable weakness, and the ex- 
pectation that the price pattern had 
been set for the season was not 
realized. Because of low prices, cou- 
pled with the low demand, little 
wheat has started to move yet. There 
may be storage difficulties in the 
offing. Quotations July 17: $1.20@a 
1.22 bu., f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export sales of Ca- 
nadian flour edged upward slightly to 
total 133,000 bbl. in the week ending 
July 15, with Class 2 flour sales tak- 
ing up 112,000 bbl. of the total and 
IWA signatories the remaining 21,- 
000. Domestic trade was seasonally 
quiet. While mills are still operating 


below capacity, prices are holding 
firm. 

Quotations July 17: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 


William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.70@11.40; second pat- 
ents $10.20@ 10.90, second patents to 
bakers $9.35@9.65, All cash 


carlots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran and midds. ad- 
vanced $243 ton in the past week, 
largely reflecting strength at Kansas 
City. Local demand was only mod- 
erate, and offerings were not heavy. 
Quotations July 19: Bran $41.504a 
42.50, standard midds. $42.50@ 43, 
flour midds. $50, red dog $53@55. 


prices 


Kansas City: The return of drouth 
to the national feed picture and the 
sharp upturn in feed grain prices on 
markets July 19 led to further 
strength in cash millfeed this week. 
While production was improved, de- 
mand also showed improvement and 


prices were higher. Greatest expan- 
sion of demand was found for shorts. 
Quotations July 19: Bran $41.50, 
Shorts $45.50046 sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Salina: Demand was good last 


week with bran $3 ton higher and 
shorts $2.50 ton higher. Supplies were 
inadequate. Quotations sacked, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $40@40.50, gray 
shorts $44.50@45. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
strong last week, and prices reflect- 
ed this, climbing $3 above the previ- 
ous week's levels. Buyers were found 
among and mixers. Quota- 
tions, per ton, sacked, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $39.50@40, shorts $44.75 


a 45.25 


jobbers 


Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feeds improved and prices advanced 
$3.25 on bran and $3 on shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight grade, July 16: Bran 
$42 @43, millrun $44.63@45.63, shorts 
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$47.25 @ 48.25. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 


Fort Worth: Good demand, cou- 
pled with light offerings, resulted in 
marked advances last week. Quota- 
tions July 16: Bran $49, gray shorts 
$54, delivered TCP; $3 higher on bran 
and $4 up on shorts, compared with 
one week previous. ‘ 

Chicago: The milifeed market 
bounced back from recent low levels 
in the central states during the week 
ending July 19, Market observers 
said the recent low prices for mill- 
feeds brought millfeeds down to at- 
tractive levels. The resultant buying 
by feed manufacturers cleaned up 
nearby supplies and took the pres- 
sure from the market. Bran and 
standard midds. gained $2 to $3 ton 
to score the strongest advances, 
while flour midds and red dog posted 
more moderate upturns, Quotations 
July 19: Bran $45.50@46, standard 
midds. $46.50@ 47.50, flour midds, $54 
@54.50, red dog $57@59. 

St. Louis: Demand last week was 
not very heavy. Offerings were light. 
A fair demand prevailed at mill doors 
for truck trade. There also was a 
good mixed car business. Quotations 
July 16: Bran $44@44.50, shorts 
$49.25 @ 49.75. 

Boston: Millfeeds enjoyed an ex- 
cellent demand in the local market 
last week with buyers entering the 
market on a wide scale after an ex- 
tensive period of doldrums. Bran 
closed $1.50 higher and middlings 
finished about $3 higher, with of- 
ferings generally short of the over- 
all demand. However, despite the 
lighter supply situation and the 
generally acknowledged light inven- 
tories, most buyers were not inter- 
ested in making any forward commit- 
ments, preferring to operate on a 
nearby scale for their requirements. 
Quotations July 17: Bran $54.00, 
midds. $58.00. 


Buffalo: Demand for millfeed was 
a little better last week, and the 
undertone of the market improved. 
Buying was mostly on a spot basis, 
but there were some orders for 
August. The west has had its ad- 
vance, and the rise is now being 
reflected here. Bran and middlings 
were up 50¢ ton. The hog ratio is 
still favorable and red dog moved 
up $1.50. There has been some pick- 
up in dairy feeds because pastures 
in this area are fading. Canadian 
mills are still practically blanketing 
the New England market by under- 
selling Buffalo offerings. Quotations 
July 16: Bran $46@46.75, standard 
midds. $50@50.75, flour midds. $58.50 
@59.50, red dog $580 61. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeeds sold in larger 
volume last week. The trade believes 
that higher prices are in sight and 
buyers bought more liberally last 
week but still cautiously. Supplies 
continue plentiful. Quotations July 
17, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran 
$51.30@51.90, standard midds. $53.30 
@53.40, flour midds. $64.30@65.90, 
red dog $66.90 @ 68.90. 

Philadelphia: A steady undertone 
prevailed in the local millfeed mar- 
ket last week amid quiet dealings. 
The only interest was reported to 
center in the small quantities some 
users felt were required to see them 
through the present situation, and 
there was some thinking among the 
trade that the larger flour grind in 
fulfillment of recent orders would put 
some future presure on offal values. 
The July 17 quotations were un- 
changed from the previous week: 
Bran $51, standard midds. $57, red 
dog $67. 


New Orleans: Millifeed prices 


strengthened steadily, with small ad- 
vances during the past week, and 
closed approximately $2 over the 
previous week's prices. The demand 
is still slow to steady, and mixers 
and jobbers still complain of poor 
formula feed sales. Offerings were 
light and in some cases unobtainable 
for immediate. Buyers were cautious 
on the advancing market. Quotations 
July 16: Bran $49@50.50, shorts $54 
@55.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market ap- 
peared to be somewhat stronger last 
week, with two major producers 
completely withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, and with buyers pressing for 
delivery on outstanding contracts. 
Some August feed was said to have 
traded at $47 per ton, but this did 
not last long, and at the close ol 
the week asking prices were firm at 
$48 49 ton, with supplies scarce, es- 
pecially for quick shipment. 

Portland: Millrun $48, midds. $54 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with demand 
continuing firm and plants working 
to capacity five days a week. Mills 
plan to work six days a week in 
August, as they are booked well into 
the ninth. Quotations July 16: Red 


bran and millrun $48.00, midds. 
$53.00. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $55.00, midds. $60.00. To 


California: Red bran and millrun 
$55.50, midds. $60.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Toronto-Montreal: A’ slow trade 
with prices holding steady despite an 
inclination to weakness. Quotations 
July 17: Bran $48@50, shorts $534 
55, midds. $584 60, net terms, 
bags included, straight 
cars, 


cash 
mixed or 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: The millfeed picture in 
western Canada is unchanged, A 
light movement continues into east- 
ern Canada and into British Columbia 
from Alberta mills. While there has 
been some slight increase in available 
stocks, prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations July 17: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills $38 
“43, shorts $41046, midds, $45@4 
50. All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices ad- 
vanced about 15¢ bu., but buying re- 
mained only fair to slow. Quotations 
July 16: Pure white rye $4.31 4.35, 


medium rye $4.1544.21, dark rye 
$3.56 4 3.60 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were 
somewhat better last week than in 


the previous week, although prices 
were still high. Buyers were purchas- 
ing only hand-to-mouth for immedi- 
ate shipment. Quotations July 17: 
White rye $4.600 4.67, medium $4.40 
@4A7, dark $3.6043.92, 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fair to good. Quota- 
tions July 16: Pure white $4.88, medi- 
um $4.68, dark $4.13, rye meal $4.38 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices were up 
15¢ last week. Consumers are wait- 
ing for the new crop to come in, and 
they are not interested in buying at 
current levels. Quotations July 16: 
White rye $4.98@5.20, medium rye 
$4.78%5, dark rye $4.15@4.23. 

New York: Scattered sales of 
flour for nearby shipment 
ported in practically all channels, 
about 10¢ below quotations at the 
close of the week. Pure white patents 
$5.054 5.15. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
increased last week when a price in- 


rye 
were re- 
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Dean Scholes 


JOINS SPROUT-WALDRON — Dean 
Scholes, formerly with CarO-Green, 
Inc., recently joined Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., as a district 
sales engineer based in Denver, Colo., 
according to Harold J. Alsted, vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Scholes will cover Colorado and 
parts of Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, 
Kansas and Nebraska. He is a grad- 
uate of Kansas State College and 
served in the Air Force as a pilot, 
After his release from service he 
became part owner and general man- 
ager of the Alfalfa Dehydrating Co. 
at Council Grove, Kansas. In 1949 
he joined CarO-Green at Kansas City 
and traveled a midwestern territory 
setting up a production and market- 
ing program, In 1951 he became vice 
president in charge of production and 
served in that capacity until he Joined 
Sprout-Waldron in June. Mr. Alsted 
said the appo:ntment of Mr, Scholes 
means that the company now has 
direct sales engineers in every area 
of the U.S. 





crease Was announced. Both large 
and small bakeries bought limited 
amounts for at most 30 days needs. 
Directions were fair. Quotations July 
17, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $4.95@5.02, 
medium $4.657 4.82, dark $4.20@4.52, 
blended $6.494 6.70, rye meal $4.20@ 
1.48. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was a dull affair last week as dark 
flour showed no indication of enjoy- 
ing the sudden buying favor which 
was won by white flours the previous 
week, Most bakers were still cost- 
conscious, They were interested in 
only the amounts required to meet 
current production schedules. The 
July 17 quotation on rye white of 
$4.857 4.95 was 5¢ sack above that 
of the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Trade is quiet. 
Quotations July 17: Rolled oats in 
80 Ib. cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
cottons $6.05, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal in the three prairie 
provinces is maintaining its seasonal 
dullness. There are ample supplies to 
take care of ddmestic requirements, 
and export interest is negligible. 
Prices are steady. Quotations July 
17: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.85 
@5.05 in the three prairie provinces, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.75@5.85. 


All prices cash carlots. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON 
Branch otherwise William McAr- 
thur, has announced his retirement 
from the U.S. Department of Aegri- 
culture July 31, bringing to an end 
slightly more than 20 years in the 
federal government service. 

Perhaps it would be wholly appro 
priate to say only briefly “hail and 
farewell,” but in view of his long 
service at USDA since the first fed- 
eral farm programs were undertaken, 
it seems improper not to set forth 
some of the highlights of that ca- 
reer and to comment briefly on the 
man, his friends and his critics. 

A former associate, commenting on 
his retirement from government serv- 
ice said, “Mac came here as a dirt 
farmer and developed into what in 
my opinion was an outstanding pub- 
lic servant. Two of his marked char- 
acteristics were his deep honesty and 
stubbornness for the principles in 
which he believed.” 

From that comment it is easy to 
go into the inner McArthur. 

He came here as a dirt farmer from 
Iowa in 1934 at the start of the fod- 
eral farm programs with all the in- 
herent doggedness and stubbornness 
of the dirt farmer and ultimately 
learned to comprehend and accep! 
the commercial grain trade and to 
be accepted by it. 

Mr. McArthur said after the gov- 
ernment had turned the export grain 
business back to the trade that he 
was amazed at the ability of the com- 
mercial exporters to build up grain 
export business through its many de- 
vices such as sales for soft currency, 
barter and triangular arrangements 
and that he was greatly pleased at 
the way they handled their responsi- 
bility. 

Critics of Mr. Mac charged openly 
that he was essentially a New Dealer 
representing the worst of the farm 
programs, Well, no doubt Mac was a 
New Dealer. He first entered the gov- 
ernment service in 1933 on the orig- 
inal corn-hog program in the West 
Central division. Subsequently he 
came to Washington with the AAA 
and later moved into Commodity 
Credit Corp. when it was assigned 
the wheat price support program. 

The stamp of the Henry Wallace 
regime is there and certainly Mr 


Mr. Grain 





William McArthur 


By John Cipperly 





McArthur would never deny it. But 
strangely enough, recent correspon- 
dence made public from Mr. Wallace 
discloses that his farm 
ideals ere substantially 
servative than those of hi 
After nearly 15 yeers reporting 
farm policies here it hes never come 
to the attention of this reporter that 
either Mr. McArthur or his associates 
in farm programs ever contemplated 
price supports on such commodities 
as oats, barley, grain sorghums or 
rye. Basically they believed in a sim- 
ple straight line program which sup 
ported only the basic commodities a‘ 
reasonable levels of parity and that 
other commodities would fall into 
self-sustained price levels in proper 
relationship to the basic crops if the 


program 
more 
successors 


con- 


basic loan programs were made to 
work. 
So he must s‘and convicted of 


sincerity and firmness in his idea!s 
and in so doing he has aroused many 
severe critics as well as sincere ad- 
mirers. But none could say that he 
was anything less than completely, 
honest. He was and is that stubborn 

As he goes back first to Mason 
City to contemplate the building of 
a new home on his farm, he obviously 
tears up some roots here, which is 
always an uncomfortable condition 
at best. 


Honored by French 

But he can take with him some 
proud memories, such as the honors 
paid him by the French government 
after he had partaken of a big part 
in making the famine relief programs 
of the U.S. successful. In one year 
under his direction of the PMA Grain 
Branch he had the responsibility 
which accomplished the export of bet- 
ter than 750 million bushels of U.S. 
grains in one year under extremely 
unfavorable shipping conditions, 
much to the surprise of U.S. grain 
export experts who previously had 
reported limitations on U.S. grain 
exports which would have prevented 
the goal Mac set and reached. 

So the time has come for the dirt 
farmer from Iowa to go back home 
He goes home with his shield and 
not on it. He goes home carrying the 
respect of his associates who never 
dared to call him “Mac’’—-he carried 
the distinction of being Mr. McAr- 
thur. 

He follows into retirement Leroy 
K. Smith, former head of the PMA 
Grain Branch; R. M. Evans, formerly 
one of the USDA farm program 
architects; Drexel Watson, his asso 
ciate at PMA Grain Branch, among 
others. Those men were the back- 
bone of the original farm program 

So it now is time to say “hail and 





farewell” to an old friend of this 
reporter. 
BREAD i6 THE FTAPF OF Lift 
Board of Trade Vote 
CHICAGO—-At a_ recent special 


election, members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade decided by a vote of 
311 to 266 to eliminate all rules of 
the association which heretofore have 
governed the making and posting of 
“to arrive” bids on cash grain. While 
members and member firms no longer 
will be bound by uniform rules with 
respect to the handling of such bids, 
they still will continue to purchase 
cash grain on a “to arrive” basis from 
the country. 
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BREAD FOR MEAL MAGIC—Swift & Co., Chicago, is playing the baker’s 
friend in its giant “Meal Magic” promotion now being carried on nationally. 
The “Meal Magic” is a nation-wide food store promotion, including chain and 
independent stores, Kits containing large three color posters, selling appetite 
appeal and foods purveyed by Swift & Co., are sent to the stores for display. 
However, generous support is given the baker, since one banner in the ma- 
terial is devoted exclusively to bread, and many infer bread and roll usage. 
Swift & Co, spokesmen say the promotion follows the theme of “nutrition is 
our business,” and that the firm is glad to recogaize the valued place of the 


baking industry in this theme. 





Enlarged, Re-Equipped 
Mill in Israel Opens 


NEW YORK—The opening of Is- 
rael’s newest flour mill and wheat 
silo has been announced by the 
Grands Moulins de Palestine, Ltd., 
Haifa. This was reported in the cur- 
rent issue of Economic Horizons, 
monthly publication of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine in New York. 

Grands Moulins has had an annual 
capacity in excess of 7,000 tons of 
flour. The re-equipped and enlarged 
mills now have a capacity of more 
than 40,000 tons a year. The new silo 
can store 3,000 tons of wheat. The 
80-ft. concrete structure is equipped 
with modern machinery, including 
pneumatic conveyors. The machinery 
was supplied and installed by Buhler 
Bros., Inc., of Switzerland 

Wheat is taken to the mills by 
truck from nearby Haifa port. It is 
then discharged into concrete pits, 
from where it is conveyed to the 
storage section of the From 
there it may be transferred to the 
milis at the push of a button. 

The entire wheat handling 
flour milling process is fully 
matic, the Jewish Agency 


silo. 


and 
auto- 
publica- 


tion says, Grands Moulins says that 
it is the only mill in Israel operat- 
ing with entirely pneumatic 
veyors for handling of wheat 
flour. 


con- 
and 


Australian Claims 


Wheat Stocks Low 


WINNIPEG Sir John Teasdale, 
chairman of the Australian wheat 
board, who spent a few days in Win- 
nipeg last weekend, believes there are 
Signs of an increased world demand 
for wheat. Sir John, returning home 
after attending sessions of the Inter 
national Wheat Council in London, 
England, said that security stocks 
among importing countries had been 
almost totally liquidated. He also 
indicated that poor weather had re- 
tarded European crops and it was 
his opinion that none of the countries 
would grow the volume of wheat they 
did last year. 

While he was in Winnipeg Sir John 
met officials of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, and had interviewed govern- 
ment officials while visiting in Ot- 
tawa earlier. 
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5 
iXPORT 


via 
Gulf Ports 
and 


LYKES! 


@ MODERN CARGOLINERS, regularly 
scheduled from strategic Gulf Ports; 


@ Efficient loading and unloading; 


@ Generations of ocean shipping 
experience. 


AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 


U. K. Line - Africa Line - Continent Line 
Orient Line - Mediterranean Line 
Caribbean Line 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices ot: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 
Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 

Tampa, Washington, D. C 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 

















WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Corn Support 
Total Soars 


WASHINGTON Farmers’ put 
469,019,054 bushels of 1953-crop corn 
under price support loans and pur- 
chase agreements through June 15, 
1954, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. This is an increase of 
62 million bushels over the May 15 
total and compares with the total of 
415,474 853 bushels of 1952-crop corn 
put under price support through June 
15, 1953. 

Of the total put under price sup- 
port this year, 364,884,168 bushels 
are under farm-stored loans, 3,284,- 
370 bushels are under warehouse- 
stored loans, and 100,850,516 bushels 
are under purchase agreements. Of 
the total of 368 million bushels put 
under farm and _ warehouse-stored 
loans, about 10 million bushels have 
been either redeemed or delivered, 
leaving about 358 million bushels still 
under loan as of June 15. The total 
reported today includes the June 15 
figure for all but eight of the smaller 
corn-producing states. The May 15 
reports are used for these latter 
states. 

Iowa farmers have put 160,151,242 
bushels corn under price support to 
lead all other states. Other leading 
states in quantities of 1953-crop corn 
under support are Illinois with 92.- 
185,878 bu., Minnesota with 62,858,- 
303 bu., Nebraska with 48,581,823 
bu. and South Dakota with 36,247,260 
bu. 

Price support on 1953-crop corn 
was available through May 31. Loans 
on 1953-crop corn mature in most 
states on July 31. However, farmers 
can reseal corn under 1953 farm stor- 
age loans and extend the loan for 
another year. Conversion of purchase 
agreements into farm storage loans 
for the extended period is also per- 
mitted. Farmers will have until the 
later part of September to decide on 
resealing 1953-crop corn. Resealing 
was also permitted on 1953-crop 
wheat, oats, barley, grain sorghums, 
rye and flaxseed under farm-stored 
loan. Farmers will earn storage pay- 
ments during the period of reseal 
for all seven commodities. 


———BSREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Golf Tourney Conducted 
By Buffalo Flour Club 


BUFFALO, N.Y. The Buffalo 
Flour Club held a golf tournament 
and dinner meeting July 13 at the 
Orchard Park Country Club, Orchard 
Park, N.Y. Members of the club and 
their out of town guests attended. 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















Super Chief 


Hizh Protein Flours 
GREEN'S MILLING CoO. 
A hi, 





eandd, 


Super Market Institute 
To Meet in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND—Super Market In- 
stitute will hold its 18th annual con- 
vention at the Cleveland Public Au- 
ditorium, May 1-4, 1955, it was an- 
nounced by Don Parsons, executive 
director. 

The convention was formerly held 
on the Decoration Day weekend but 
a change is being effected for 1955 
with the cooperation of auditorium 
officials of Cleveland and the Nation- 
al Association of Retail Grocers of 
the United States, which traditionally 
meets in early June. The change will 
permit those interested to attend 
both the NARGUS and SMI conven- 
tions. 


———“"BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$250,000 CALIFORNIA FIRE 

LOS ANGELES — Fire completely 
destroyed the Robert Reed Grain 
Company's plant at Paramount, a 
suburb of Los Angeles. Robert Reed, 
president of the company, said dam- 
age would run more than $250,000 
but that most of the loss was covered 
by insurance. Although the cause of 
the fire was not known 
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Lester Leigh to Head 
CSS Midwest Area 


WASHINGTON.~-Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson has an- 
nounced the appointment of Lester E. 
Leigh, Sparland, IL, as director, Mid- 
west Area, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, 

Since last September, Mr. Leigh 
has been serving as chairman of the 
Illinois State Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Committee, He 
leaves that position to accept his new 
appointment in Washington, replac- 
ing William W. Chandler. 

As director of the midwest area, 
Mr. Leigh will be responsible for the 
administration of price-support and 
production adjustment programs in 
eight states—-Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri 
and Kentucky. 

Mr. Leigh operates a 560-acre 
farm, producing corn, soybeans, oats, 
and hogs. He has served as president 
of the county Farm Bureau and of 
the local school board, and as vice 
president of a local oil company. He 
attended the University of Illinois 
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NEW YORK 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 


yy 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Spring Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 

















ee 
MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tt. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











Dyrirckeveiler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 

“For SUPER Results 
r°S)F USE QUAKER 
’"; ij BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN BPECIALTIES 











QUALITY FLOURS 
Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
80 Geain Each, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Mills at 
st. Cloud, Minnesota 








Hubbard *:'" 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex 
change: 
July duly 
4 19, 


1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine, 344% 26 $2Y%, 34 
Allis-Chalmers 60% 455% 59% 59% 
American Cyanamid 50% 4, 47% 50% 
id. 110% 104% 108% 11060 
A-D-M Co. 39% 32% 37% s%, 
orden 70% Si 65 Oy, 
Cont. Bak. Co. 234% 20% 22% 22 
ifd., $5.50 a) 90% 94% 7 
Corn Prod, Kef. Co, 78% Ti% T% HY 
Vid, 87 824%, 17444 175% 1Ii% 
Cream of Wheat 20 26%, 27% 2 
Bow Chemical 444%, 33% 43 4% 
General Bak. Co. it 9, oh, 9% 
td. $8 148% 36% 137% 148 
Gen, Foods Corp. 713% 56% WY 3% 


General Mills, Inc, 68 

vierck & Co, 22 is 

fd. 4 106 Yn 103% 10014 

oe ‘ uit Co, 424 364%, 41% 42% 
180 172% 175% 176 


r itsbury “Mills, inc, 45% 35 Hwy 44% 
rtd. 10% 100 100 100 
Procter & ‘Gamble 8s 64 86%, B54 
Qhuaker Oats Co. 33%, «328 304% 33% 

29% 20% 2% 20% 


st. Kegis Paper Co, 
ii 





1, $4.40 101% 93% 100% 101% 
Standard Brands, Ine. cs 1) ae? © , 35 
Vid, $4.50 92% 864%, 89% 90 
Sterling Drug 444%, 36% 43 41% 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 804% TI KIM BO 
tnited Bis. of Am, 40 40%, 32% 31% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 35% 26% im 1% 
Ward Baking Co. 245% 19% 23% 21% 
Pid, $5.50 . 104 100% 101% 101 


Stocks not traded: 
Ibid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $5.25 Pfd. 119% 120 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pid 1024, 103% 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Ptd. 9 V6. 
General Mills, Ine., S%°) Pd, 126 135 
General Mills, Ine., 5°, Ptd. 121 122 


Merck & Co, 
Pid, $3.50 


12% 104 
87% aKYY, 


Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd, iow 12 
Ralston Purina Co., $5.75 Pid. oe a | 
Sterling Drug, $5.50 Pad. 934% oi, 
United Bise. of Am.,, $1.50 Pd. 105 106 
Vietor Chem. Wks., $5.50 Pid. 95 MY 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


and allied 
Stock Ex 


THE 
Quotations on baking, milling 
stocks listed on the American 

change: 
July duly 


12, 19, 
1954 i954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. i“, zy, t'*h, tt 
Gr, A. & BP. Ten Co., 
€5 Pfd. 185 164% 180% 185 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp of N.Y. 21% #18 204%, 20% 
Omar, Ine. 11% 6 16% 
Wagner Baking Co. i*% 7) iy, 
Ward Baking Co., War 
rants o% i“. i% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Grt, AAP, Tea Co, 137 139 
Hathaway Bakeries, Ine., A 5% bY 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, 88 Pid. . 137 140 
td. $5 oly 103 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 110 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
June duly 


B, 9, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.10 2.75 2.85 2.75 
Canadian Bakeries 2% 10% 10 OM, 
Can, Food Prod, 3% ™ %200 1.75 
A 7 4 i i 
rtd. 64 40 0 3 
Catelli Food B. 30 20 0 2H, 
Cons, Bakeries KIC 6% 7 7 
Pederal Grain 28 ig 26 26 
rea. 20 26 ni, 2h 
General Bakeries 6% in) 6% 6% 
Inter-City Bakeries 15 3% 3%, 18 
Luke of the Woods 4° 27%, «28% «3 
Maple Leaf Milling ” 7 wy RIK 
MeCabe A 18 zy 16 is 
Mid. Pacifie Grain %6% 4% 1 1 
Ogilvie Flour $3 10% 3244 32h 
rtd. 155 150 ind 155 
Toronto Elevators 15% 13 M4% 5% 
United Grain A inh 18 18 171% 
Weston, George 6% 3% 42% 42% 
Prd, 4%e% 10% 95% lol 102 


Closing bid and asked stocks 


not traded: 


prices on 


Bid Asked 





Canndian Bread Pref. Bb 17% i8 

Cateili Food A 16 

Int. Milling Pfd. 87 ed 

Lake of the Woods, Pfd 140 

Maple Leaf Milling, Pid. 100% 

MeCabe Grain B 174 

St, Lawrence Flour, Pid, 115% 

Standard Brands Sheva 448 
—~—~@REA0D 18 THE GTAFF rv Lee 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE tos 


Stocks of bonded grain in the t 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago bik 
of Trade, July 6, 1954 Gono 
Wheat Oat tive J 
Ruffalo s47 
Afloat i 
Chicago 
New York 
Duluth 
Lakes 


Totals 47 
Previous week .. 347 8 129 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











WANT ADS 




















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











es ws 
Golden Loaf” ta 00: 
rand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
—- 7 oo HALE & SONS, ine, 
ACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN ‘SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 


Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY mee 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bldg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. * 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL 
Flaar 











—_— 


wf? ; - 
MZ Zuality takers 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO ORL 


AHOMA 
- 
Choice 


ae WHEAT 





NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Zz Kansas City, Mo. 


Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





HELP WANTED 
v 














WANTED — ASSISTANT CHEMIST FOR 
Kansas Mill. Should have well-rounded 
knowledge of flour mill laboratory control 
work Send omplete resume of your ex 
perience and ales requirements first let 
ter. Bay State Milling Co., Leavenworth 
Kansa 





Wanted—Head Millwright 
Excellent opportunity for man qualified 
to head up maintenance department in 
4,100 cwt. mill. Should be able to lay 





out work and trai men. Steady posi- 
tion. Give complete details regarding 
experience and salary required first let- 





ter. Bay State Milling Co., 
Kansas. 


Leavenworth, 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 
POSITION WANTED AS SECOND MILLER. 
I 


fetime experience. Any sized mill. Pre 
fer Middle Weat Address 1979, The 
Miller, P.O. Box 67 








North 
Minneapolis 


western 


1 Minn 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














v j 

FOR SALE—FOUR STORY GRAIN AND 
flour mill. Railroad siding. All equipment 
and long established wholesale retail feed 
busine Will sacrifice due ill health. In 


quire 
Jeffer 


Snyder Milling Co., Box E, Timblin 


on Co Pa 





MACHINERY WANTED 











v TR 
WANTED TU BUY — RICHAKDSOUON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N, Y. 





$10,000.000 Grain Storage 
Expansion Projects Due 


TOLEDO, OHIO A $10,000,000 
expansion program was announced 
by the Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Assn. of which W. Norton Woods, 
Maumee, is president 

Part of the state-wide program to 
provide 8,000,000 more bushels of 
grain storage space will be the leas- 
ing of a 1,000,000 bu. space in the 
new Michigan Elevator Exchange on 
Yankee Rd., Sylvania. 

Mr. Woods said the association's 
board of directors also has authorized 
construction of 2,000,000 bu. storage 
space and installation of a car dump 
at the terminal in Columbus. 

Construction of a 500,000 bu. sub- 
terminal, several smaller subtermi- 
nals and an additional main terminal 
also has been approved. Locations for 
these facilities have not been picked, 
Mr. Woods said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF Ff LiFE— 


NEBRASKA EXPANSION 

GORDON, NEB. The Magowan 
Elevator here has launched on a 
building project which will expand 
the present elevator to 440,000 bu 
The new addition is expected to be 
completed by Aug. 20, according to 
T. R. Magowan, owner. 
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[| hd / I | yf I nd Multi-Walls plete 

> ¥ ammo - assure com pro- 
Weather Resistant / / tection of your products in any kind of weather. 
Being water resistant, they keep out snow, 
rain or sleet... keep contents dry and safe 
uotil bags are opened, and your products 
used. Why not call in the Hammond man near 
you. His main interest is in recommending the 
right Multi-Walls for the exact requiréments of 
your products. Prompt deliveries are assured, 


| 


eae: mond. 
For Multi-Wall bags, “make it a habit to depend on H 4” ad 
HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY L lie U |- S 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. - Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va., Pine Bluff, Ark. and Charlotte, N.C, ™ 
Representatives in the following cities: CHICAGO, ILL. . BLUEFIELD, VA. 


- 














ST. LOUIS, MO. - KANSAS CITY, MO. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. + LIGONIER, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. »- NEW YORK, N.Y. + AKRON, OHIO + DALLAS, TEXAS 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. . CHARLOTTE, N.C. 














J t 
1 ES- 1 we & TE \ ar \f HE largest and most modern flour mill 
Jones-HrrreLsATER Construction Co. “THE ernest ond most modern flour mili 
. . 404 ° storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies cia, tennant ets mas Gan ano tandeel Enema 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 








FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H, MORRIS & OO, Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Orry 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 























WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE STANDARD MILLING 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON CAHOKIA FLOUR C0. COMPANY 
Mills et Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon ST. LOUIS, MO. e CERESOTA e ARISTOS 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York BAKERY FLOURS 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Minnesota Feed 
Tonnage Declines 


ST. PAUL—The estimated tonnage 
of commercial feedingstuffs sold in 
Minnesota in 1952 showed a slight 
decrease from 1951, according to the 
feed and fertilizer contro] section of 
the state department of agriculture. 

The 1952 total, which was just re- 
ported in the recently issued 1953 
state feed bulletin, was 902,755 tons. 
(This includes straight by-products 
and other feed products as well as 
formula feeds sold for consumption 
in the state.) The 1951 total was 
921,106 tons 

While down somewhat from 1952, 
the tonnage was the third largest, 
being exceeded only by the 1945 and 
1951 totals 

A breakdown of the 1952 estimate 








“WINGOLD” 


follows: 
“WINONA” Alfalfa meals, 11,263 tons; animal 
Chor More Than 50 Years oa : ” by-products, 42,180. 
, STRONGFELLOW 7 
-Willers of. om “Boxer” Calf meals, 7,428; condimental 
OXER feeds, 6 


Corn feed and hominy meal, 80; 
corn gluten feeds and meals, 1,250; 
corn and oats feeds (mixed), 4,351; 
cottonseed meal, 577; dried beet pulp, 
3,964; linseed meal, 15,718; milk prod- 
ucts, 8,600. 

Mineral mixture feeds, 23,383 tons; 
miscellaneous feeds, 71,915 (includes 
30,492 tons of soybean meal and 9,171 
tons of dog food); scratch feeds and 
miscellaneous poultry mashes, 48,304; 
chick starting and growing mashes, 
88,778; egg and laying mashes, 137,- 
243; turkey mashes, 78,518; poultry 
mash concentrates, 83,829; proprie- 
tary feeds with molasses, 29,412; 
proprietary feeds without molasses, 
50,656; proprietary feed concentrates, 
103,626 


WHOLE WHEAT 

WHEAT GRAHAM 

“WINGOLD” 
Rye& FLours 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 








Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA - 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 








‘“DURAMBER?” | | “Hunter’s CREAM” |. vran “52264: “wheat” standard” mic: 
dlings 50,868; wheat flour mid- 
SEMOLINA The Oldest Flour dlings, 3,235; wheat red dog flour 


: Z and low grade, 2,276; wheat mixed 
Brand in Kansas feeds, 1,726. 


that for more than seventy years 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
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© GRAIN SERVICE? 
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St. Louis Enid ; 
Kansas City Galveston j 
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Buffalo Portland { 
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Columbus Los Angeles ? 
Norfolk . Vancouver, B. C, 
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MILLING WHEATS 4 
FROM™ : 

EVERY PRODUCING AREA 

bins vr memouanes 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Fermers Union Grain Terminal Association 









































KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. *« GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 ¢ Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


ENID 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Maneger 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 












Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


CARGI LL Cargill 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








| FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denver, ¢ r 4 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 
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Japan Becomes Best 
Customer for U.S. 
Farm Commodities 


WASHINGTON Japan became 
the world’s best customer for USS. 
farm products in 1952 after having 
held second place for the previous 
four years, and preliminary export 
figures for 1953 indicate that Japan 
again will rank at the top of the 
list of U.S. agricultural markets for 
that year 

This is reported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in the May 
issue of Foreign Agriculture. In 1952 
Japan was the leading foreign buyer 
of U.S. cotton, rice, soybeans, tal- 
low, barley and hides. The U.S., in 
fact, was the major source of Japa- 
nese imports of cotton, soybeans, tal- 
low and hides, and the second most 
important source of rice and bariey. 

Because of the short supply of 
rice since the war, Japan has be- 
come the fourth most important 
wheat importer, taking about 18 
million tons annually. The USS. 
shared significantly in this trade. 
For the immediately ahead, 
Japan's annual wheat import needs 
may be about 2 million tons an- 
nually. 


years 


Japan’s own agriculture is not pro- 
ducing as much of that country’s re- 
quirements as it did before World 
War II. Japan now produces about 
80% of its food needs as compared 
with 85% prewar. Total Japanese 
farm production has risen compared 
with prewar, but population, now 
estimated at 87 million, has been ris- 
ing at the rate of more than 1 mil- 
lion a year. At the same time, fur- 
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ther increases in Japanese agricul- 
tural output will be difficult to 
achieve. Hence, it seems that Japan 
will require large agricultural im- 
ports to meet its food and fiber needs 
for a long time. 

About two thirds of Japan’s im- 
ports are agricultural. Latest figures 
place the total annual value of Japa- 
nese agricultural imports from the 
U.S. at $487 million, compared with 
total agricultural imports of $1,343 
million. 

Today, as before World War II, 
Japan is the world’s largest importer 
of rice, although the proportion of 
total trade in rice moving into Japan 


has declined from 20% to about 
15%. During the past two years, 
Japanese rice imports have been 
slightly more than 1 million tons of 
milled rice. 

Japan's soybean imports have ap- 
proached 300,000 tons, more than 
90% of which have come from the 
U.S., and it seems probable they will 
continue to do so during the next 
few years. Since the war, Japan has 
been a major market for barley. Of 
the million tons imported in 1951, 
about 65% came from the U.S. A 
lower level of imports was reached 
in the following two years, but a 
boost is anticipated this year. 
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KANSAS FIRM SOLD 

BROUGHTON, KANSAS — Goffe- 
Carkener, Inc., has sold the Broughton 
Grain Co. here to Vincent Hoover of 
Clay Center, Kansas, formerly of tho 
Farmers Elevator at 
Greenleaf, Kansas. The Broughton 
firm has been closed for a year, but 
plans are to reopen it for wheat har- 
vest. Storage capacity is 70,000 bu 


Co-operative 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIft-—— 


ICE CREAM A FAVORITE 
Ice cream consumption in the U.S. 
averaged 15 quarts per person last 
year. 











IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Serve UFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 





ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 








For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service. . . write direct to: 


8 WEST 9th ay KANSAS city MO 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 




















YOU MADE OUR PLANS COME TRUE! © 























Just last month we announced 
the new Percy Kent paper bag 
plant. This month we’re right : 


back in print with a “thank-you’”’ 


note. The reason? Your orders booked 


up our new multiwall production 


facilities for weeks and weeks! Now 


we’re getting ready for an even 


greater volume from buyers who 


want the finest, fastest multiwall bag 


service possible—from the new 


Percy Kent plant in Kansas City. 


Aosy Sing SO 


® 


BUFFALO ‘ 





: 
| 
| 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY e NEW YORK 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 


Exclusive Bulletins 








The Northwestern Miller is proud of 

its service program developed and maintained 

to provide advertisers with news flashes, in- 

terpretations, clarifications, texts of govern- 

ment regulations and similar information of 
value in the operation of 
a business. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 
telephone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry's 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail, This bulletin 
is largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller's own Washington representative. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian 
and European advertisers. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”"—A Minneapolis milling company 
official.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 


evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service - to - advertisers 
program, which also includes: 

@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
© The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 

© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are yoU using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. oe 
The Bosinespanes Family Serving the The-Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NortHwestern Minter ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 


Tue American Baker ¢ MILLING Propuction 250! Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


CROPLIFE BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


MILLING CO. 


Diucliuith Sfiitite 












Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 


and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING Gs B 





Mm NEAPOLIS. MINNES 

















MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR 





BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














v sch chia coetindik 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 

Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 

Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 

Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 
City National's experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 
ment soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1913 Kia Bank & Trust Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 








10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 




















MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 








Wheat crops often are big, but it is 
never too easy to buy wheat of the 
best baking and milling characteris- 
tics. That’s why Page Mills location 
is sO important. At Topeka we can 
draw without penalty on four major 
wheat producing states. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. « Industrie Muatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





ih 


‘al a} 8 
MAA Heerengracht 209 
ey 
hie q°, AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


| \ 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


D. b. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. LF. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Wheatear,"’ Glasgow 











A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 














M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM O 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 











ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branches; Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 

















Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 

“Witburg” Amsterdam 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FERDINGSTUFFS, BTC, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-26 Hilliter St. LONDON, B, CO, 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


Cable Address: “Dorrzacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - BEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 





RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 


Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: ‘‘Ruma” 











EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
Db. 3, 16 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address; “OTTOMADSEN" 














-DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Strulsenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 


Cable Address: Semolina 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


Reference: 
The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 











Oable Address: ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 











N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.;sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Aug. 25-26 — The Mutual Millers 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
eatur, Ill; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
red H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 19-22—American Institute of 
Baking Special Course in Baking 
Sanitation No. 33; chm., Louis A. 
King, Jr., Am. Institute of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Tl. 


Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveiand, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn, Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
708 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 38, 
Ga, 


Oct. 5-6—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Han- 
ford Hotel, Mason City; sec., N. X. 
Swenson, 113 S. Court, Ottumwa, Ia. 


Oct. 8—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, TIL. 


Oct. 9-1l—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 3. 


Oct. 18-15—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cage; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
$22 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 
Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, TL 


Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 23-25 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


March 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs. Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 











GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
| Cable Address: “Flourimport” 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 





-FLOU R—— 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on *" Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 
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A farmer approached a friend who 
was working with hammer and nails 
on some pieces of wood. 


“Heard your wife’s been 
sick,” said the farmer. 
“That's right,” his friend admitted. 
There was a few minutes of silence. 
“That her coughin’?” suddenly 
asked the farmer. 
“Oh, no, this here's a henhouse I’m 


makin’.” 
¢¢ @ 


“I hear he @rinks something awful.’ 
“Sure does. I tasted it.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

A baker, preparing for his work ot 
the day, noticed that the flame had 
gone out in his gas oven. He hurriedly 
lit a match, whereupon there was a 
blinding flash and a great rush of air 
which whirled him out through the 
door, and deposited him in the middle 
of the street. A crowd immediately 
gathered, and the baker was asked if 
he had been hurt. “Nope, not a 
scratch,” he answered, and then 
added, gazing at the remains of his 
shop, “but I sure got out o’ that thar 
place in the nick o’ time.” 

¢ ¢ 

A man notorious for his meanness 
had stayed the weekend with friends. 
As he was saying good-bye to his 
hostess, she said: “I thought you 
might be embarrassed about the ser- 
vants, so I tipped them each five 
dollars and said it was from you.” 

“Why didn’t you make it ten?” the 


pretty 


guest said, as he entered his car. “I 
don’t want your servants to think I'm 


stingy!” 
¢¢¢ 

A traveling salesman stopped at 
a farm house near the edge of a city 
and asked the lady who answered 
the door if her husband might be 
interested in buying an electric razor 

“Well, he might,” admitted the 
woman, “because he shaves close to 
once a year these days.” 

“Shaves once a year!” 
salesman. “Why I never 
anything like that.” 

The woman nodded. 

“He used to shave twice a year,” 
she drawled, “but that was when we 
had a lady boarder.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
If you see good in everybody, you 


may be an optimist, and then again 
you may be nuts. 


o¢¢ 


echoed the 
heard of 


Mrs. Jones was very proud of her 


son, who showed promise as an ath- 
lete. 


“Yes, he must be a very fast run- 


The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH 8ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 
















i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, I}. 








35 
ner,” she explained proudly to a 
neighbor. “Look at this newspaper 


report of the sports yesterday. It 
says he fairly burned up the track. 

“And it’s quite true,” she added, 
confidentially. “I went to see the 
track this morning and it's nothing 


but cinders.” 

A vacation is a success if we man- 
age to change the color of circles un- 
der our eyes from black to tan. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 





Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. ¥. 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


—— P. b a 2343 
avana, 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 





WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY — 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 

















25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











S. R. STRISIK CoO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








YWeuy ) 
PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-152 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 








SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN (CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 











F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS + H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill ls located in the high a 
wheat district of central 
eas, and secures most of its bn 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 




















$e 


you taking advantage of this service 


program? Ask for more details. 




















dependable 


...asS a telephone 


Modern facilities mean almost unfailing telephone communications, 
Even when some catastrophe temporarily interrupts service, competent 
crews are on the job immediately to make necessary repairs. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offers the milling industry the same 
type of unfailing service for flour treatment. Materials and equipment are 
designed for the job—laboratories working with your consultants ensure 
that the recommended processes fit your particular needs—and a single- 
responsibility field service staff, by regular visits, helps prevent troubles 
and by being available always in the event of an unforeseen emergency 
helps reduce production time losses. 


e 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICEHDIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


““Dyox,”’ ‘"Novadelox"’ and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 
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Who fights your 
insect enemies? 


Insects eat away our national wealth at the rate of $4 billion 
yearly. They endanger our health and destroy huge quan- 
tities of food. But the nation’s entomologists are fighting 
these public enemies, and deserve recognition for their great 
accomplishments. 

Scientific insect control benefits the nation by saving lives, 
material resources and dollars. It saves hundreds of millions 
of dollars every year in grains, meat, milk, eggs and other 
food products. It has helped wipe out malaria, cholera, 
typhoid and other diseases. And it has greatly reduced 
insect damage to clothing, household fabrics, lumber, trees 
and plants. 


Great as these accomplishments are, much remains to be 
done. Insects still take more production from our soils than 
man, and they kill more trees every year than are destroyed 
by forest fires. 


General Mills joins thousands of business firms, civie organ- 


izations and individuals in commemorating 100 years of pro- 


fessional entomology. We offer our congratulations on past 
accomplishments and confidence in greater progress in the 
future. 





